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The Poems of William Cowper. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by 
J.C. Bailey. (Methuen & Co.) 

The Poetical Works of William Cowper. 
Edited by H. 8S. Milford. ‘* Oxford 
Poets.” (Frowde.) 


AFTER thirty-six years of neglect Cowper’s 
verse has, by a happy coincidence, found, 
almost at the same instant, two inde- 
pendent and equally earnest editors. 
Mr. Bailey, indeed, is a frank enthusiast ; 
and, if fidelity and thoroughness indicate 
devotion, his friendly rival does not come 
behind in that respect. The Oxford 
editor’s work, as conditioned by the 
general scheme of the series to which his 
book belongs, is mainly textual and 
chronological ; within these limits, how- 
ever, it is of first-rate quality. Mr. Bailey’s 
library edition, on the other hand, is on 
a more comprehensive scale, and includes 
a critical Introduction, written with sym- 
pathy, insight, and abundant knowledge ; 
a full textual and exegetical commentary ; 
and a series of illustrations, including two 
novel designs by Blake—with a sheaf of 
thirty-five new letters thrown in as an 
addamus lucro. In short, the book would 
leave nothing to be desired, were the 
editor’s judgment but as sound on textual 
as it undoubtedly is on biographical and 
esthetic questions. Unfortunately, it is 
just here—in his dealings with the text— 
that Mr. Bailey lies open to criticism. 

The bulk of Cowper’s poetry is con- 
tained in the ‘ Poems’ of 1782 and ‘ The 
Task,’ published in 1785. Besides these, 
eight editions appeared in the poet’s life- 
time, between the years 1786 and 1799 
inclusive. That Cowper carefully corrected 
the volumes of 1782 and 1785 is certain, 





but there is nothing to show that he saw 
the proofs of any other edition; the 
evidence, such as there is, points the other 
way. Cowper had given away the copy- 
rights to his publisher, Johnson of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, and doubtless John- 
son, as Mr. Milford observes, ‘‘ produced 
editions as they were wanted, on his own 
responsibility.” Errors of the press 
already intrude in 1786; they are rife in 
the editions from 1793 to 1799. The 
sheets of the second collective edition 
(1787) were passed by some pragmatical 
mar-all who seems to have spent his spare 
time in conning Addison’s ‘ Humble 
Petition of “Who” and ‘ Which,” ’ 
since he has installed these forms in 
every place where, in Cowper’s own 
volumes, “the Jack Sprat That had 
supplanted them.” To the same purist 
we owe a group of entirely gratuitous 
verbal “ corrections,” which in too many 
instances have been perpetuated by editors 
of a later day. Thus, where (‘ The Task,’ 
iii. 131) Cowper speaks of “‘ the remainder 
half,” this wiseacre prints ‘“‘ remaining ” 
—oblivious or, more likely, ignorant of 
the Shakspearean “remainder biscuit.” 
Again, he alters Cowper’s phrase “in 
heathen heaven” (‘The Task,’ ii. 660) 
to “in Juno’s heaven”; and where 
(ibid., 436-7) the text of 1785 runs, 
To me as odious as the nasal twang 
At cdénventicle heard, 

he takes upon him to change the order of 
the words to ‘Heard at convénticle,” 
because, forsooth, the historical accentua- 
tion, sanctioned by Shakspeare, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Daniel, Butler, 
and Dryden, offends his modern ear! 
In the last two alterations, one regrets 
to find, he is followed by Mr. Bailey ; 
and this brings us to the weakness which 
underlies Mr. Bailey’s text. It was open 
to him to reprint the volumes of 1782 and 
1785, correcting obvious errors of the 
press, and giving in his notes the variants 
exhibited in the later editions. In that 
case the reader would have had Cowper’s 
own text—the editio princeps—before him, 
and, with the help of the notes, might, 
in every difficult or disputed place, have 
formed his own conclusions as to what 
Cowper actually wrote or meant to write. 
But Mr. Bailey has preferred to print an 
eclectic text of his own, and although in 
most cases his choice justifies itself, in 
others his judgment is at fault. He 
rightly prefers the earlier to the later 
editions, but occasionally, as in the in- 
stances given above, he falls into strange 
mistakes. In ‘ The Task,’ i. 527, Cowper 
describes the gorse as “shapeless and 
deform.” That meddlesome pedant, the 
press reader of 1787, alters this to ‘“‘ shape- 
less and deformed ”’—and this imperti- 
nence is actually adopted, and justified as 
a “‘ legitimate correction,” by Mr. Bailey ! 
“The change,” he observes, “is, in fact, 
simply the adoption of a modern form of 
the word.” A harsh critic would say that, 
in hazarding such a statement, Mr. Bailey 
betrays his unfitness for the office he has 
undertaken. ‘‘ Deform ” and “ deformed” 
are two words, distinct in provenance, 
which have coexisted independently in our 





language since the close of the fourteenth 
century. Nor is it easy to see how a word 
found in ‘ Fifine at the Fair’ comes to be 
discarded, as already obsolete, from a 
poem of the year 1785. The truth is that 
Cowper borrows “ deform ” from Milton : 

Sight so deform what heart of rock could long 

Dry-ey’d behold ? 
Again, Mr. Bailey is surely in error when 
he rejects ‘‘ fomentation,” as a “‘ manifest 
mistake,” from the following passage 
(‘ The Task,’ iii. 508-10) :— 
The auspicious moment, when the tempered heat, 
Friendly to vital motion, may afford 
Soft fomentation, and invite the seed. 
All the editions from 1785 to 1795, he 
tells us, have ‘‘ fomentation.” Here also 
he seems to be astray, for, according to 
Mr. Milford, the text of 1786 reads “‘ fer- 
mentation,” a word which occurs in the 
context (l. 519), and is here substituted 
by Mr. Bailey for ‘“ fomentation.” But 
a careful perusal of the whole passage 
(ll. 463-525) confirms the reading of 1785. 
In the first place, the sense requires 
‘“‘fomentation ”’; and, secondly, Cowper 
would not, in |. 510, have described as 
“soft? the “fermentation” which, in 
1. 519, he describes as “ raging.” Mr. 
Bailey, again, would have done well 
to apply his principle of reverting to 
the early texts to the translations from 
Horace. In the ‘Journey to Brundu- 
sium’ he reprints Hayley’s tinkered 
version, which (says Mr. Milford) “ has 
descended through Southey to almost 
all modern editors,” instead of the editio 
princeps in John Duncombe’s ‘ Works 
of Horace in English Verse.’ Hayley 
ingeniously perverts the sense by punctuat- 
ing ll. 84-5 as follows :— 

Tir’d, at Murena’s we repose ; 
At Formia sup at Capito’s. 

The original runs :— 


In Mamurrarum lassi deinde urbe manemus, 
Murena prebente domum, Capitone culinam, 


—words correctly paraphrased in Cowper’s 
couplet when punctuated as it appears 
in Duncombe and in Mr. Milford’s text :— 
Tir’d, at Murzena’s we re 
At Formia, sup at Capito’s. 

These instances of editorial fallibility 
are cited here, not with a view of dis- 
paraging Mr. Bailey’s work, which, on 
the whole, displays sound judgment and 
exemplary care, but to illustrate the dis- 
advantages of an eclectic text, which leaves 
the reader uncertain as to what is before 
him, and is foredoomed to suffer through 
such occasional lapses as those above 
indicated. It is only fair to add that Mr. 
Bailey has in many cases restored 
Cowper’s text where Hayley, Southey, 
Bell, and Benham have, some or all of 
them, substituted an unauthorized and 
inferior reading. It is pleasant to find the 
opening lines of ‘The Winter Evening’ 
printed —save for the comma after 
“ bridge ”—just as they appear in Cowper’s 
own text of 1785 :— 

Hark ! ’tis the twanging horn! o’er yonder bridge, 
That with its wearisome but needful length 
Bestrides the wintry flood, in which the moon 


Sees her unwrinkled face reflected bright, 
He comes, the herald of a noisy world, &c. 
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The ordinary pointing, which perverts 


the sense (“Hark! ‘tis the twanging 
horn o’er yonder bridge,....reflected 
bright ;”), dates from 1793. Mrs. Oli- 
phant (‘Selections from the Poems of 
Cowper,’ Macmillan, 1883) restored the 
original punctuation, to which Mr. Bailey, 
who professes to follow the first edition, 
has unwittingly added a supererogatory 
comma at the close of the first line. 
In the following passage, again, Mr. 
Bailey reverts to the text of 1785 :— 

Here Ouse, slow winding through a level plain...... 
Conducts the eye along his sinuous course 
Delighted. There, fast rooted in his bank, 

Stand, never overlooked, our favourite elms, &c. 
The penultimate line becomes “fast 
rooted in their bank” in the edition of 


1787, and this stupid blunder has 
been followed by Bell, Bruce, and 
Benham. Amongst the few changes 


adopted on conjecture by Mr. Bailey, 
that of “ E’en” for “ E’er,” in the last 
line of the stanzas beginning “ William 
was once a bashful youth,’ may be men- 
tioned as almost certain. Here, how- 
ever, he has been anticipated by Mrs. 
Oliphant. While on the subject of con- 
jectures we may point out a happy guess 
admitted by Mr. Milford—his single 
venture in this kind—in the third stanza 
of the ode beginning “Say, ye apostate 
and ‘profane ” :— 

To arm against repeated ill 

The patient heart too brave to feel 

he tortures of despair ; 
Nor suffer yet high-crested Pride, 
When wealth flows in with ev’ry tide, 
To gain admittance there ; 

—where, in the fourth line, all other 
editions but Mr. Milford’s read, ‘“‘ Nor 
safer yet,” &c. 

Mr. Bailey’s researches amongst the 
Welborne papers have elicited some inter- 
esting particulars relating to the life of 
Cowper. Everybody knows that in their 
early days an attachment existed between 
Cowper and his cousin Theodora, whose 
father, Ashley Cowper, refused to sanction 
an engagement, on the ground of their 
close relationship. ‘“‘ Among the MSS. 
of the poet preserved at Welborne Rec- 
tory,” writes Mr. Bailey (Introduction, 
p- xii), 

*‘is a curious relic of this disappointment. 
It is a Latin essay, arguing that marriage 
between cousins is lawful. The handwriting, 
it is true, is....that of John Johnson. That 
fact, however, is far from disproving the 
poet’s authorship, for the box in which it 
has long been preserved is full of copies by 
Johnson of*his cousin’s poems and letters. 
Moreover I found it in close company with 
another Latin essay [philosophical], which 
is in the hand of Cowper....and is appa- 
rently written as an exercise for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. Both treatises are cast 
in the form of a speech to a learned company 
....but the defence of the marriage of cousins 
contains no direct reference to the Bachelor’s 
degree. Cowper was not atauniversity. He 
must therefore have either written the philo- 
sophical treatise on behalf of a university 
friend, or merely have chosen this form as a 
convenient one for the purpose of his essay. 
The thesis on marriage, if his work, may 
have been cast in the same form for the same 
reason. In any case, whether he wrote it 
or not, here it is among his papers, and it is 
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difficult not to connect it with this episode 
in his life. We cannot but be touched as 
we picture him, drawing up himself, or 
copying out from some one else, this learned 
Latin dissertation, full of classical and 
biblical lore, and hoping so to move his 
recalcitrant uncle and gain his Theodora.”’ 

Mr. Bailey has unearthed two interesting 
letters bearing on the subject of Cowper’s 
relations with Mrs. Unwin. The Rev. 
Josiah Bull, in his biography of John 
Newton, relates that his grandfather 
William Bull was informed by Mrs. 
Unwin herself that her marriage with the 
poet had been arranged, and was actually 
pending when his second attack of 
insanity (1773) intervened. Southey, in 
his life of Cowper, denies that an en- 
gagement existed. But Mr. Bailey quotes 
an unpublished letter from the Rev. 
Samuel Greatheed, Cowper’s neighbour 
and friend, to John Johnson, his cousin, 
which 


** shows that among those who were nearest 
to Cowper there was no doubt whatever as 
to the fact [of the engagement], but only as 
to the propriety of mentioning it. It seems 
to have been withheld deliberately, even 
details pointing to it being struck out [of 
Cowper’s letters]....The object of the con- 
cealment appears to have been to spare the 
feelings of Theodora Cowper, who, as Lady 
Hesketh knew, had not only never forgotten 
her love for the poet, but had thought of him 
as feeling much more than a cousin’s affection 
forhertotheend. Of this I have come across 
a@ curious proof. A year after Cowper’s 
death, Hayley, writing to John Johnson, 
sends him a copy of ‘a very interesting 
mysterious poem, supposed by the tender 
Theodora to be written by our beloved Bard 
and intended for her private intelligence as 
addressed to herself.” The verses appeared 
in the St. James’s Chronicle, addressed ‘ To 
a Friend and Relation,’ in June, 1793. 
[Mr. Bailey quotes the stanzas, and adds :] 
The closing lines are much in Cowper’s 
manner, and the improbability of the piece 
being ‘his lies not so much in the style, as in 
the fact of there being no evidence in his 
letters to Lady Hesketh that he ever thought 
of Theodora, or dreamed she thought of him, 
at this time. Anyhow, it is touching to 
think of her sending her anonymous gifts 
through Lady Hesketh to the unforgotten 
lover of her youth, and fancying she read 
his anonymous reply when she took up her 
St. James’s Chronicle! But it is obvious 
that, so long as she lived, Lady Hesketh, 
and those whom Lady Hesketh had influ- 
enced, would wish to spare her the knowledge 
that Cowper had even contemplated marriage 
with another woman.” 

Mr. Milford’s volume, which we have 
already mentioned briefly, is a miracle 
of cheapness, handiness, and _ legibility. 
The type is large, clear, and handsome. 
For the text of the poems included in the 
volumes of 1782 and 1785 the editor has 
followed the royal 8vo edition dated 1800. 
It would, we hold, have been better to 
reprint the editio princeps : but this would 
have added considerably to the diffi- 
culties of an arduous task, and, after all, 
it matters comparatively little which of 
the early editions is followed, so long as 
it is followed consistently throughout, the 
misprints rectified, and the variants fully 
and accurately recorded at the foot of 
the page. This tedious work Mr. Milford 
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has executed with careful diligence. Where 
two versions of a posthumous poem are 
extant, one version has been reprinted 
throughout, the variants of the other 
being given in the notes. Mr. Milford’s 
researches amongst the journals of the day 
have enabled him to assign earlier dates 
than have hitherto been given for the first 
appearance of several of the miscellaneous 
poems. About thirty pages of notes are 
printed at the end, in which textual 
questions are treated at greater length 
than the foot-notes allowed. A ‘List of the 
Chief Editions Consulted,’ and a useful 
‘Chronological Table,’ containing the 
leading events of the poet’s life, and some 
important points in the lives of contem- 
porary writers, complete the contents of 
this excellent edition. 














The Three Dorset Captains at Trafalgar : 


Thomas Masterman Hardy, Charles 
Bullen, Henry Digby. By A. M. 
Broadley and R. G. Bartelot. (John 


Murray.) 


Tue authors of this book, which is vir- 
tually a life of Sir Thomas Masterman 
Hardy—Nelson’s Hardy—have exercised 
a sound judgment in withholding it till 
the flood of ephemeral literature belonging 
to the centenary of Trafalgar had subsided. 
It would otherwise have run considerable 
risk of being overwhelmed by it ; for the 
title seems directly to associate it with 
the memory of that great victory. In 
truth, it has very little to do with it; 
and though in a life of Hardy Nelson 
must be a dominant name, the main 
interest of the story here is rather Hardy 
as a man than Hardy as an officer. We 
have him, in fact, very much in undress, 
from his schooldays to his grave. The 
incidents of his service, essential as they 
are, are kept rather in the background ; 
and this is just as it should be. We have 
had enough and to spare about Nelson 
the hero; about the Nile, Copenhagen, 
and Trafalgar, in all of which Hardy had 
a part—in the last a very big part. But 
his intimacy with Nelson has been often 
described ; his last interviews have been 
portrayed in painful detail; and we turn 
with relief in the pages of this volume 
to the life of Hardy as Hardy, to the 
account of his family, his relations and 
friends, and to his private letters, here 
printed with what we cannot but consider 
a needless and certainly unavailing 
attempt at literal accuracy—unavailing, 
for sundry misspellings are, perhaps 
automatically, corrected, and in some 
instances—to judge from the facsimile of 
the letter after Trafalgar—words have 
been misread: a pardonable error, for 
the writing is justly described by Hardy 
himself as a “ scrall.” 

One of the most interesting points 
which the authors—Dorset men, and bent 
on the glorification of their county—aim 
at establishing is the family bond between 
Hardy and his namesakes of the eighteenth 
century— Thomas Hardy, who has a monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey, and the two 
Charles Hardys, the younger of whom 
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was second in command at the battle of 
Quiberon Bay, “when Hawke came 
swooping from the West.” Nor, in The 
Atheneum, is it out of place to note also 
his relationship—if this bond exists—to 
the late Deputy Keeper of the Rolls, Sir 
Thomas Duffus Hardy. The pedigree, 
however, is based mainly on the assump- 
tion that a younger son of the Jersey 
family migrated to Dorset in the reign of 
Henry VII. A genealogist cannot accept 
this as matter of fact ; a correspondent of 
Notes and Queries (March 31st) has shown 
that it is, at best, very doubtful, and that 
all that can certainly be said on the 
subject is that there were Hardys in 
Jersey and Hardys in Dorsetshire. Of 
these last was Thomas Masterman Hardy, 
who was born in 1769. Such schooling 
as he had was at Crewkerne, but his oppor- 
tunities were limited, and it may be sup- 
posed that he did not make the best of 
them, for to the last, even as a Lord of 
the Admiralty, he seems to have found it 
difficult to express his meaning in written 
words. If we bear this in mind, and also 
that a plain man is very apt to take his 
surroundings for granted, it is not sur- 
prising that Hardy’s letters contain singu- 
larly little news. They are filled for the 
most part with inquiries after friends, with 
references to kindnesses done or intended ; 
but of the great war that he went through 
there is next to nothing. The war, in 
fact, was so entirely a component of the 
atmosphere in which Hardy lived, that 
it had become a matter of routine, to be 
mentioned only when it blazed out in a 
great battle, or when the interesting 
question of prize money came on the board. 

It is unnecessary to dwell at length on 
the characteristics which are here dis- 
closed. Hardy appears as the very per- 
sonification of valour and devotion, of 
integrity, tact, and kindliness ; just such 
a man, in fact, as we love to picture to 
ourselves as the ideal sailor of the Platonic 
heaven, but not a genius. And it would 
seem that he struck his contemporaries 
in the same way. His hero-worship of 
Nelson never led him to countenance 
the liaison with Lady Hamilton, and it is 
to Nelson’s credit as well as to Hardy’s 
that his espousal of Lady Nelson’s part 
in the inevitable domestic breach did not 
lead to any estrangement between the 
friends. 

Although Hardy was with Nelson in 
all his actions, and although there is a 
controversy resulting from each of them, 
it is only in the case of Copenhagen 
that Hardy so much as touches the fringe 
of the matter. At Copenhagen he was 
not actually engaged ; his ship by reason 
of her draught was compelled to remain 
with the Commander-in-Chief. But he 
was in a position to know what was being 
said in the fleet, and his account of the 
celebrated negotiations for the truce, 
written three days after the battle, is 
as follows :— 


** His Lordship finding his little squadron 
very hard pressed by the Batterys after the 
ships had struck, the wind not sufficient to 
take off his prizes and crippled ships, he 
very deliberately sent a Flag of Truce on 





shore to say that his orders were not to 
destroy the City of Copenhagen, therefore, 
to save more efusion of blood he would grant 
them a truce and land their wounded as soon 
as possible. The Prince thanked him for 
his great humanity, and entered into a 
negotiation that moment which allowed 
him to get off all the Prizes that was not 
sunk or burnt, and his own ships, five of 
which at this time were on shore within 
gunshot of the Batteries.” 

It will be remembered that Nelson 
always indignantly denied the truth of 
this view, insisting on the purity of his 
motives, and it is agreed nowadays that, 
though there may have been an arri¢re- 
pensée, there was nothing that amounted 
to deceit. That Hardy should have 
thought otherwise illustrates merely the 
simplicity of his view; he had heard it 
said that it was so, and in the fitness of 
things he could see no objection, for all 
is fair in war. 

We feel ourselves specially indebted to 
the authors for the elaborate and careful 
pedigrees which they have given—pedi- 
grees which will prove of particular 
interest to Dorset men; for even a 
doubtful link may still be suggestive. The 
muster-roll of the Victory is also interesting, 
and the scarcity of foreign names—which, 
however, cannot be trusted implicitly— 
suggests that a statement recently made 
in the House of Commons by a Cabinet 
minister, that in Nelson’s day twenty 
per cent. of the seamen in the royal navy 
were foreigners, was not strictly accurate. 
Foreigners there were, and always had 
been, but rarely, if ever, anything like 
twenty per cent. 

We should have nothing but praise to 
offer in respect of the volume, were it not 
that the press has been inadequately 
corrected ; there are too many misprints, 
though whether the mention of “a ship 
between seven and eight thousand tons ” 
(p. 265) is to be so called may seem 
doubtful. In any case, a very careful 
revision will be necessary when the book 
goes, as we hope it speedily will, to a 
second edition. On the other hand, the 
illustrations are numerous, well executed, 
and in many instances but little, if at all 
known. Special mention must be made 
of the frontispiece, the portrait of Hardy 
from a miniature, which, though different, 
is in perfect correspondence with the 
familiar portrait at Greenwich. The por- 
traits of Bullen and Digby are also most 
interesting; so, too, is that of Nelson 
“by an unknown Italian artist,” if only 
as an escape from the exaggerated softness 
which is such a marked feature in the 
portraits by Abbott. It is strongly 
Italian in style, and the expression is so 
decidedly unpleasing that it is hard to 
resist the impression that the artist was 
a strong sympathizer with Caracciolo. 








A Friend of Marie Antoinette (Lady 
Atkyns). Translated from the French 
of Frédéric Barbey. With a Preface 
by Victorien Sardou. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

Ir M. Barbey, in his ‘Une Amie de Marie 

Antoinette,’ published last year, by no 





means solved the mystery connected with 
the death of Louis XVI.’s son—‘ La 
Question Louis XVII.,” as it is called in 
France—he at least did something to 
discredit the official version, according 
to which the Dauphin died in the Temple 
Prison in June, 1795. The multitude of 
“* faux dauphins ” (some fifteen, we believe) 
and the zeal which the Restoration Govern- 
ment showed in exposing and punishing 
their pretensions, contributed towards the 
acceptance of this story ; but there were 
always some who held that there could 
not have been smoke without fire, and who 
gave credit to the statement of the jailer 
Simon’s widow that she had herself seen 
the child carried off. And now the dis- 
covery of the Atkyns correspondence, 
and researches made by M. Barbey which 
confirm some of the statements supposed 
to have been officially proved false, make 
it seem extremely probable that there was 
an escape from the Temple, effected by 
means of a substitution. Since an English 
lady was the inspirer, and in some sort 
director, of this attempt (for at some point 
or other it ultimately failed), it is fitting 
enough that the English public should 
have an account of the matter in their 
own language. 

There are some points about this 
English heroine concerning which M. 
Barbey and his translator have not 
satisfied us. In the first place, she has 
certainly no right to the title of “‘ Lady.” 
M. Sardou in his introduction makes her 
marry a peer; and in the body of the 
work a baronetage is spoken of. But on 
referring to the entries in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine which record her marriage and 
her husband’s death, we find the ‘“ Sir 
Edward Atkyns ” of the text to be plain 
Edward Atkyns, Esq., of Ketteringham, 
Norfolk. Then, again, we cannot allow 
as sufficient M. Barbey’s reason for a 
gentleman’s daughter going on the stage 
in the eighteenth century—the effect of 
the Norfolk scenery upon a very enthu- 
siastic temperament and “ a most original 
mind.” His fortnight’s stay in England 
was not enough to enable him to ascertain 
whether “‘ pretty Miss Walpole” was or 
was not a direct descendant of Sir Robert 
Walpole (whom he calls “ Earl of Oxford’’); 
but surely a little more research might 
have done it. Again, the reason given 
by the Countess McNamara for the young 
couple going to live on the Continent— 
because they had not many friends in 
England—which M. Barbey finds “ not a 
very plausible ’” explanation, may become 
so, if we suppose the match between a young 
squire and a Drury Lane actress to have 
been displeasing to the society of a some- 
what conservative county. Moreover, 
there seems to us some ground for thinking 
that Charlotte Walpole came not from 
Norfolk, but from Ireland—a supposition 
which would help to explain both her 
success upon the stage and her extravagant 
devotion to the Bourbon cause. 

However, we may fairly say that the 
author has gone far towards convincing us 
of what he sets out to show, viz., that 

“ Lady [ste] Atkyns was the leading spirit 
of a royalist committee formed for the pur- 
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pose of securing the Dauphin’s escape, and 
that not only his escape was practicable, 
thanks to the intervention of people high 
in authority—probably of Barras—but that 
it was in fact carried out.” 

Whether the contents of the Atkyns 
letters, read in connexion with those of 
Laurent, the later jailer of the Duc de 
Normandie, whose authenticity appears 
to be confirmed by them, amount to 
** absolute disproof ” of the official writers, 
is another question. It is admitted that, 
if the Dauphin did escape he disappeared 
again for ever; and it seems not im- 
probable that the English lady’s agents 
were the dupes of those “people high in 
authority ’’ who had objects of their own, 
and that she ruined herself —she is 
supposed to have expended some 80,0001. 
in the affair—all in vain. 

Even the interview, or interviews, 
between Madame Atkyns (as the original 
has the name) and Marie Antoinette in 
prison which M. Barbey accepts as proved 
on the testimony of the Chevalier de 
Frotté and the Countess McNamara, he 
admits to be ‘enveloped in mystery.” 
The author is probably right in deciding 
for the Conciergerie and the later date. 
According to the version he follows, the 
former actress was disguised in the uniform 
of the National Guard, was turned out 
of the prison for endeavouring to convey 
a note in a bouquet, and swallowed the 
note ; and, having procured a subsequent 
interview by the bribe of a thousand 
louis, failed to persuade the Queen to 
change clothes with her, but received 
letters for royalist friends in England. 
Before their parting Marie Antoinette 
had commended the Dauphin to “her 
friend’s tender solicitude’?; and from 
that moment the latter resolved to “do 
for the son what she had not been able to 
do for the mother.” 

Probability points to August, 1793, as 
the time of these meetings ; in September 
a note among the Atkyns papers refers 
to _ of rescue both from the Temple 
and the Conciergerie ; but in the following 
month Marie Antoinette was guillotined. 
Her would-be deliverer was now persuaded 
that she would better serve the cause she 
had at heart by directing operations from 
England than by further personal enter- 
prises. During the next two years she 
constantly left her country house and 
came to London, staying “either at the 
Royal Hotel or else with friends at 17, 
Park Lane,” to consult with her chief 
assistants, the journalist Jean Gabriel 
Peltier and M. Cormier, a Breton magistrate 
and owner of estates in San Domingo. 
She also frequently saw the Chevalier de 
Frotté, but the gallant Chouan leader, 
though an admirer of long standing, does 
not appear to have been fully trusted. 

Cormier’s house in Paris, in the Rue 
Basse du Rempart, was the focus of 
operations, his wife (who, to avoid sus- 
picion, obtained a divorce from him as an 
émigré) remaining on the spot. Three 
sailing vessels were hired to ply between 
different points on the French coast, and 
hold themselves in readiness to take away 
the Dauphin, if he could be got out of the 





Temple; and an elaborate system of 
signals and correspondence was organized 
between the directors of the plan in 
England and their agents in France. 
Unfortunately, as M. Barbey remarks, 
most of the last-named it is impossible 
to identify, owing to the careful 
measures taken to conceal their names. 
More unfortunately still, the two state- 
ments drawn up _ by Cormier on 
August Ist, 1794, “in which Lady 
Atkyns recorded all that she had 
achieved down to that date for the safety 
of those who were so dear to her,” are not 
forthcoming. 

The most important letter in the corre- 
spondence is that of Cormier to Mrs. 
Atkyns, dated October 8th, 1794. In 
this he writes :— 

““T must just send you this brief note in 
haste (for it is just post time) to bid you not 
merely be at rest, but to rejoice! I am 
able to assure you positively that the Master 
and his belongings are saved! There is no 
doubt about it. But say nothing of this, 
keep it absolutely secret, do not let it be 
suspected even by your bearing. Moreover, 
nothing will happen to-day, or to-morrow, 
or the day after, nor for more than a month ; 
but I am quite sure of what I say, and I was 
never more at ease in my Own mind. I can 
give you no details now, and can only tell 
you all when we meet.”’ 

Laurent’s letter giving tidings to 
** General ” of the substitution of the mute 
for the Dauphin accords, as the author 
says, “in a remarkable way,” with 
Cormier’s communication. On Novem- 
ber 5th Barras had become a member 
of the Committee of Public Safety. In 
the following March his employé informs 
him that “ the best and safest steps have 
been taken to ensure the Dauphin’s 
safety’ by means of the transference of 
the mute to the palace of the Temple, to 
be passed off, if necessary, as “the true 
prince,” and the substitution for him of 
another. 

Meanwhile Cormier has gone to the 
Continent, and a letter comes from him 
from Hamburg stating that 
“our agents have not kept to their plans, 
but they have done wisely....Things are 
in such a condition that they can be neither 
hastened nor delayed.” 


Within a week of this arrives the report 
of Louis XVII.’s death in prison (June 8th, 
1795). Then, finally, Cormier writes to 
Mrs. Atkyns in October that “ we have 
been taken in totally and completely.” 
He speaks of a diary by which he meant 
to trace the sequence of events :— 

“The entries for the first two months are 
missing for the present—the least interesting 
period certainly, since down to that time, 
and for several months afterwards, only the 
eg of carrying off the Dauphin was being 

ept in view, the project which had to be 
abandoned afterwards in favour of another 
which seemed simpler and more feasible, as 
well as less perilous.” 

Yet it was long before Mrs. Atkyns 
herself gave up hope, and though she had 
lost her former helpers, she made various 
vain efforts to interest Louis XVIII. and 
his brother, both before and after their 
restoration, in her “speculations”; and 
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she even seems to have herself in- 
vestigated the cases of more than one of 
the pretenders. So far from succeeding, 
she was destined to test the value of the 
adjuration, “ Put not your trust in princes.” 
She had ruined herself, and was obliged 
to mortgage her property, yet obtained 
very trifling compensation and scant 
gratitude. Going to live in Paris on her 
mother’s death, she died somewhat 
obscurely in the Rue de Lille ten years 
later. 

Much of M. Barbey’s book which has 
no immediate connexion with the Dauphin 
or his mother’s friend is not without 
interest of its own, especially the 
chapter recounting the subsequent career 
of the Baron d’Auerweck, Peltier’s friend 
and collaborator. This man, who played 
a not unimportant secondary role in 
“* the plan,” suffered seven years’ imprison- 
ment under the Napoleonic régime, merely 
because he had once been in the employ 
of the British Government. Some of the 
letters from the Atkyns Papers, which are 
printed in the appendix, will also repay 
perusal. 

The translation is, as a whole, very 
tolerably executed. Now and then, how- 
ever, the sense is missed, as in a letter of 
Peltier’s, where the words rendered ‘‘before 
you can get into Court” surely refer to 
the court of the prison. Curé does not, 
of course, correspond to our “ curate.” 
“Pandering with the enemy” (p. 28) 
and “run every conceivable kind of 
evils ” (p. 220) are passages which require 
revision; and ‘“ pretendant”’ appears 
frequently for pretender. ‘‘ Varsovie” 
will not be recognized by every English 
reader as Warsaw. “From the time 
when Louis XVI.’s reign was projected 
(p. 226) reads oddly; “overthrown” we 
imagine to be the true sense. We dis- 
like, too, the expression “ happenings,” 
which is encountered several times in 
these pages, and does not fill a gap in the 
English language, as do other novelties. 
There are also one or two misprints : 
“pot” for plot (p. 26); “root idea on 
the form” (p. 52); “‘Toux” for Joux 
(p. 215); “‘ Puisage”’ and “ Dr. Theil” 
for Puisaye and Du Theil (pp. 236 and 
239); as well as several wrong dates, 
notably one in the Preface. “ Revolution 
of Italy ” (p. 225) presumably represents 
“Revolution of July.” The four illus- 
trations are attractive, and the book is 
well got up. But why are we deprived 
of the index attached to the original work ? 








Les Cent Meilleurs Poémes (Lyriques) 
de la Langue Francaise. Choisis par 
Auguste Dorchain. (Gowans & Gray.) 


M. Avucuste Dorcuatn, who has made 
this selection from French poetry, is 
himself both a writer of verse and a writer 
about verse. Last year he published an 
elaborate treatise on ‘L’Art des Vers,’ 
partly technical and partly a study in the 
sentiment of composition. It was careful 
and sympathetic, but gave no suggestion, 
any more than his verse, of being the work 
of a man of genius. His anthology is 
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made with care, and with a sense of what 
is generally considered best in French 
poetry. We get all the traditional favour- 
ites: ‘Le Lac’ of Lamartine, ‘La Nuit 
de Mai’ of Musset, the sonnet of Félix 
Arvers, and even the pieces, often mediocre, 
which happen to contain a line or couplet 
which has achieved a separate fame of its 
own, like the dull poem of Malherbe 
which blossoms suddenly into the acci- 
dental glory of 


Et rose elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 
L’espace d’un matin. 


There is, no doubt, a certain interest in 
having these favourite ‘ beauties,” for 
they show at least something of the 
quality of public taste, and thus something 
of the degree of success attained by the 
poet. It often happens that they are 
also really characteristic of the poet, and 
even of the poet at his best, as in the case 
of ‘ Booz endormi’ of Hugo or ‘ Le Cor’ 
of Vigny. But to choose only, as M. 
Dorchain seems to have chosen, “les 
poémes consacrés par l’universelle admira- 
tion,” or those which he thinks deserve 
to be so, is hardly to do more than any 
capable scholar who knows the traditions 
of his literature might have done. From 
a poet we expect a poet’s choice, which 
can never be that of the multitude. 

It is not without a certain surprise that 
we find M. Dorchain declaring that if he 
had chosen his hundred poems for their 
absolute rather than their relative beauty, 
he would have had to choose them almost 
entirely out of the nineteenth century. 
When we learn that he finds in the works 
of ¢Villon “la perfection relative, non 
absolue, d’un art qui s’essaie encore,” 
our surprise ceases. For Villon he finds 
a page and a quarter enough, and the 
Ballade which he made for his mother 
sufficient to represent the “relative” 
perfection of his art ; while in the nineteenth 
century we find Victor de Laprade with 
a tedious poem of six pages, and even, 
in the sixteenth century, more than two 
pages, containing three poems, of the 
frigid and mannered Desportes, whose 
only claim to attention is that he inspired 
Lodge and other genuine poets to imitate 
and surpass him in English. The great 
name of Moliére is not honoured by 
absence from a region in which he was but 
an intruder; it is dishonoured by the 
inclusion of a painful sonnet which crawls 
conscientiously to the limit of its four- 
teenth milestone. Thirty-four pages out 
of one hundred and fifty-nine bring us to 
the end of the eighteenth century. Out 
of these thirty-four pages how many are 
truly, as the editor says, of only the most 
“relative”? merit as poetry! yet how 
many lovely songs and sonnets of the 
Pléiade might have found their place there, 
along with at least a few of the incom- 
parable ballades of Villon ! 

In a few of his selections from the poetry 
of the nineteenth century M. Dorchain 
has neglected the obvious choice for some 
particular fancy of his own, and not always 
with success. To have chosen, from the 
severe and splendid work of Leconte de 
Lisle, an attempt like ‘ Les Elfes,’ which 
could only be admired by one who had 





never read ‘ La Belle Dame sans Merci,’ 
is a singular error of judgment. ‘L’Horloge’ 
may be a poem characteristic of Baudelaire, 
but it is characteristic of what was ob- 
vious and rhetorical rather than what was 
subtle and personal in his genius. And 
the three pieces from three of the earliest 
books of Verlaine, though excellent 
in themselves, should have been supple- 
mented by at least one of the later poems 
—from ‘Sagesse,’ for instance. It is like 
M. Dorchain to give no extract from 
Mallarmé, though Mallarmé died as long 
ago as 1898, and is, in the strict sense, in 
all his earlier work, a ‘‘ classical ” writer. 
Judged as the work of a poet, and of a 
critic of poetry, this anthology is without 
rarity or distinction. It is not for a 
moment to be compared with the delicate 
and sensitive choice of M. Bonnier in his 
* Lignée de la Poésie Francaise,’ published 
by the Clarendon Press in 1902, though 
in that book the extracts, apparently 
through restrictions of copyright, were 
somewhat tantalizingly curtailed. But it 
has some of the merits which it claims ; it 
presents from a French point of view the 


.poetry which most generally appeals to 


the French public. To the English reader 
the admirable extracts from such poets 
as Marceline Desbordes-Valmore, André 
Chénier, Alfred de Vigny—poets typically 
French, and never really naturalized 
among us—will be full of use and delight. 
The mere inclusion of such a book by 
an English publisher in a cheap series 
shows both good sense and genuine enter- 
prise. It can be had in paper, in cloth 
and a pretty leather binding, and has, 
we are glad to see, already reached a 
second edition. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Kid McGhie. By 8S. R. Crockett. (Clarke 


& Co.) 


Mr. Crockett’s latest book is full of his 
good qualities. Itis in the manner of ‘Cleg 
Kelly,’ though not, to our thinking, equal 
to that popular specimen of his work. But 
he has still the gift of story-telling, the 
same strong lights and shades; still the 
old turns of pathos and humour, both 
broad rather than deep; still the keen 
knowledge of his countrymen, especially 
of the humbler sort. His healthy, ‘‘sonsie’’ 
lasses are brave and helpful, if a trifle 
rough. He supplies wealth of incident 
and a multiplicity of characters. But the 
criminal element, in spite of the spark of 
humanity even in such as Mad Meg and 
the Knifer, will repel many readers ; and 
there are some jarring notes which mar 
our pleasure. To place a forger of genea- 
logies in his galaxy of villains is not unjust, 
but his attitude to the legitimate study is 
only worthy of the “ historical ”’ novelist 
who married the Fair Maid of Galloway 
to a blacksmith. He adopts such novel 
graces as the American “ hello!” (did any 
Briton ever use that form?) and the 
French “ effectively’; and is generally 
rather “down” than “up” to date. 
Yet he is often stirring and suggestive. 





We like the “ Kid,” the loyal-hearted lad 
who, “chief” as he is by birth, is by 
adoption a gutter-snipe and companion 
of thieves, though his fortunes are hardly 
the main subject of the story; and the 
saintly little missionary of the police- 
court, and Marthe the married (who 
would have made such “ an auld maid ”’), 
have antiseptic qualities which might 
sweeten a more imperfect narrative. The 
Scotch is sound and not overdone. 


A Millionaire’s Courtship. By Mrs. Archi- 
bald Little. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Mrs. Lrrtzz is in the enviable position of 
having made a sphere of her own, and 
raising hopes of good work in her peculiar 
province. Her latest book will confirm 
her admirers in their expectation of wide 
range and observation, graphic incidents, 
and humorous touches of character. To 
our thinking, this story is indebted for its 
success to the “long-legged girl” of 
fifteen, Betty Formby, who talks like a 
book, but is inspired by a life of action in 
unusual surroundings, enthusiastic with 
the enthusiasms of a practical father 
who is also an idealist, sympathizing 
like him with the ancient race to 
whom he feels a duty as imperative 
as that he loyally pays to the country 
he serves beyond the seas. To this 
lonely couple, parent and child, enters 
a young man whose boundless wealth is 
also balanced by the idea of duty. The 
process by which the millionaire and the 
consul’s daughter become ideal lovers is 
happy in its inception, and natural in its 
conclusion ; and the local colour, notably 
the relations between the mandarins and 
the engineer, is excellently Chinese. The 
Great South Asian Railway “ arrives,” 
and promises worldwide blessings, though 
the attitude of the Oriental is sceptical, 
and the Occidental, in the réle of the 
electioneering Briton, denounces its author 
and his work as “ a monster devouring the 
British working-men’s hard-won earnings.” 
Of minor characters, the hysterically self- 
conscious Lady Lilian and her irreverent 
nephews please us most. 


A Simple Gentleman. By John Strange 
Winter. (White & Co.) 


Ir is characteristic of the author’s con- 
ventionality in a certain groove that she 
makes her ‘ well-groomed” men and 
women talk of “ Johnnies,” and “ fright- 
ened of,” and a German prince “ of sorts.” 
The last is represented as a loathsome 
brute. Have none of our modern writers 
met a German gentleman ? In the present 
case the Teuton is responsible for the 
shy attitude towards society held by a 
charming girl who lives in an ancient 
cathedral city which is enlivened by a 
cavalry garrison. Lettice Charteris for 
some time mystifies the good ‘“ plunger” 
L’Estrange ; but when he recollects the 
circumstances of their first meeting, he 
feels bound to insist upon her breaking 
off her marriage with his brother-officer, 
“the simple gentleman.” John Valentine 
is heartily in love, and when, after much 
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trouble, he finds his fugitive sweetheart, 
he hardly waits to hear her really “ pitiful 
story,” but marries her out of hand. 
Wealth of course makes all things easy in 
the circumstances, but there is a sound 
moral in the staunch loyalty of this good 
English boy. There is much nature in 
the characters; much variety is hardly 
possible in the class depicted. 


A Son of Arvon. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


We have nothing but praise for Miss 
Pryce’s new story. The material of the 
plot is sufficiently fresh, the management 
of it is skilful, and all the characters are 
lifelike, the Welsh ones irresistibly so. 
The young Welsh yeoman, with his 
splendid voice, melancholy eyes, and 
passionate pride in the little farm which is 
his own all the time, though he does not 
know it, and the miserly uncle, who per- 
sonates his dead father in order to obtain 
the farm with the treasure buried in it, 
well illustrate—each in his different way— 
the strength and weakness of the Celt, 
without sacrificing anything of their 
individuality. But the gem of the 
collection is the sunny, simple, tender, 
dependent ‘‘ daughter of Arvon,”’ the hero’s 
foster-sister, and ultimately his bride. 
The English characters are also good, 
but it is obvious that Miss Pryce writes 
of the Saxon with her head, and of 
the Welsh from the heart. Her style 
is good, though it is curious to find 
in a description of a rustic concert the 
chairman called the conductor. Of several 
strong and moving scenes none is conceived 
and described more finely than the open- 
ing one of the dying man, his infant son, 
and the miser with his secret hoard in the 
lonely, dilapidated cottage among the 
Carnarvonshire hills. 


By Gwendolen Pryce. 


The Lady of the Decoration. 
Stoughton.) 


Tuts purports to be a collection of letters 
written to a friend at home by a young 
American widow who is doing kinder- 
garten work in Japan, and at the end of 
four years marries a gentleman who, like 
a deus ex machina, appears on the scene 
for this special purpose. The descriptive 
portions of the book produce on the whole 
a strong effect of reality ; and though we 
are not exactly fascinated either by the 
heroine’s persistent facetiousness or by 
her beauty of form (the latter impresses 
the innocent wearers of the kimono 
with the idea that she has had “ pieces 
cut out of her sides’), we feel a warm 
admiration for her courage and good 
nature. Her attitude also towards Japan 
and the Japanese, though sympathetic 
and appreciative, is not blindly uncritical. 


(Hodder & 


A Maid of Normandy. By Dora M. Jones. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 

Tuis is a rather pale romance of the period 

when Madame de Maintenon was the idol 

of self-seeking courtiers at Versailles. 
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We have a glimpse of the royal exiles of 
St. Germain ; we listen to Fenelon in his 
most saintly mood; we incur a mild shock 
when the brother of a Jacobite maid of 
honour turns his coat to the Orange side, 
and a shock less mild when the heroine is 
accused of sorcery. One is inclined to be 
sympathetic with romance that is not 
full-bodied, an adjective which almost 
invariably means violent or reeking ; but 
it cannot be said that the reader is ever 
absorbed in this narrative, or that the 
historical beings who talk and move in it 
have returned to life in compliment to 
its careful workmanship. 


Thurtell’s Crime. Donovan. 
(Werner Laurie.) 

Aw unfortunate choice of subject almost 
inevitably committed the author to a dull 
recital of dismal incidents, some of which 
are ghastly ; for in thirty chapters there 
are only two prominent characters in 
whom any interest can be felt by persons 
unable to sympathize with “habitues”’ (sic) 
of gambling dens and a disreputable shrew ; 
and these two—a pair of lovers—-are not 
very fascinating to readers, who, more- 
over, can hardly get up thrills over their 
perils and sorrows, since it seems certain 
that a conventional ending depends on 
their well-being. This inference might 
have been upset, as a second lady turns 
up eventually. Her introduction, how- 
ever, is necessitated by the reformation 
of one of the gamblers. Neither the con- 
struction of the fictitious portion of the 
narrative nor the literary style of the 
work justifies the resuscitation of a revolt- 
ing episode in the annals of crime which 
horrified the subjects of George IV. 


By Dick 


The Adventures of a Supercargo. 
Louis Becke. (Fisher Unwin.) 
GIVEN a setting which includes a man or 
two, a ship, and a stretch of the Pacific, 
Mr. Louis Becke may be relied upon to 
reel off yarns of adventure to any extent. 
The workmanship is apt to be slipshod, 
and the reader must look for little charm 
of style or analysis of character. But of 
picturesque adventure, afloat and ashore, 
there would seem to be positively no end 
in the storehouse of this author’s experi- 
ence and imagination. The opening part 
of the present book inclines to dullness, 
as does most of Mr. Becke’s work in 
conventional surroundings. As soon as 
the young hero is caught by a “ southerly 
buster ” while sailing in Sydney Harbour, 
and driven out between the towering 
ironbound Heads which guard the entrance 
to that famous haven, we settle down 
with confidence to the perusal of a string 
of adventures in which no break is 
likely to occur. And this confidence is 
perfectly justified. The critic may quarrel 
with such books for their lack of any 
artistic scheme of construction, and upon 
many other grounds. But it is a fact 


By 


that the adventures do not halt; they flow 
on from Mr. Becke’s pen, as yarns from 
the lips of a garrulous salt in a fine-weather 
dog-watch, until almost three hundred 
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pages have been filled. Then comes a 


sudden check, as though the spinner of 
the yarn had been called sharply to duty 
elsewhere, and we have arrived at the end 
of yet another of Mr. Becke’s adventure 
stories—one that should find much favour 
among boy readers. 


George’s Whims. By Philip Whithard. 
(George Allen.) 


By some readers, perhaps, this book 
may be pronounced the very thing for 
the holidays, but the reviewer sees no 
sound reason for supposing that banality 
is more acceptable during a holiday than 
at any other time. A dedicatory quota- 
tion from Schopenhauer suggests that the 
author holds himself indebted to his father 
for liberty to embark upon the career for 
which he believes himself best suited. 
The present volume, however, betrays 
no gift for fiction. Its laborious and 
crude facetiousness is a far cry indeed 
from humour, and as knockabout farce it 
is not nearly funny enough to pass muster. 








SHORT STORIES. 


Loaves and Fishes. By Bernard Capes. 
(Methuen & Co.)—Mr. Bernard Capes has 
won his way into the front rank of contem- 
porary novelists. He is always individual, 
and always contemptuous of traditions. 
He is a law unto himself, and pursues 
his own way regardless of popularity. His 
work is always of interest to the dis- 
cerning, and these stories are characteristic 
“Capes.” They are bizarre, vigorous, 
reckless, horrific, and rollicking. The 
combination of a farcical temper with a 
singular attraction to the horrible is almost 
peculiar to Mr. Capes. Stevenson was 
allured by the awful, and he occasionally 
invested it with extravaganza, as in the 
‘New Arabian Nights.’ But his perform- 
ances were measured comedies, while Mr. 
Capes’s are melodramatic farces. He startles 
you, and sets your hair on end, and then 
grins at you with unction. Objection may 
be taken by certain readers to his frankness 
and to his choice of subjects, but no one can 
deny the strength of his narrative or the 
authority of his style. On every page he 
discovers a vividness of language which is 
unusual in current fiction. Indeed, in pure 
command of English, outside certain crude 
asperities which seem almost wilful, we doubt 
if he has a superior living. Here is a des- 
cription taken at random—illuminative and 
arresting :— 

‘“‘Her eyes, as they regarded our passing, were 

something to haunt a dream: so great in tragedy 
—not fathomless, but all in motion near their 
surfaces, it seemed, with grave and rooted 
sorrows.” 
The richness and force of that phrasing are 
by no means singular in these pages. For 
sheer brutal vigour the first story, ‘A 
Gallows Bird,’ might go far for a rival; for 
essential tenderness of treatment ‘ The Ghost 
Child’ would be difficult to beat ; and; for 
mere extravagance, the humour and devilry 
of the ‘ Breeches Bishop.’ 

Wild Justice. By Lloyd Osbourne. 
(Heinemann. )—Mr. Osbourne had the unique 
advantage of being the pupil, and to some 
extent the collaborator, of R. L. Stevenson. 
But this advantage carries with it a heavy 
handicap. The story-reading public is 
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sure to insist that Mr. Osbourne must live 
up to his teacher’s standard, and write as 
well as Stevenson himself. Of course this 
is unreasonable, but it is inevitable. Mr. 
Osbourne should be judged by what he does, 
not by what it may be thought that a pupil 
of Stevenson ought to do. The volume 
to which he has given the title of ‘ Wild 
Justice ’—a title which is by no means 
applicable to all of its contents—includes 
ten stories, all of them of the South Sea 
islands—a region in which Mr. Osbourne 
has no competitor, unless it be Mr. Louis 
Becke. They are all good, but of no one 
of them can it be said that it is strikingly 
and exceptionally good. Perhaps the best 
is that entitled ‘ Old Dibs,’ which is not only 
interesting, but also a bit of thoroughly 
artistic workmanship. In ‘Mr. Bob’ the 
author comes dangerously near to reflecting 
the mannerisms of Bret Harte ; and in ‘The 
Renegade’ a certain unnecessary coarse- 
ness of expression may be noted. How- 
ever, we may be grateful to Mr. Osbourne 
for his new volume taken as a whole. It 
certainly presents the atmosphere of the 
Pacific, and both its pathos and humour are 
genuine. 


Old Mr. Lovelace. By Christian Tearle. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.)—This “ sketch in four 
parts ”’ illustrates, with as many short stories, 
the gracious figure of a retired equity 
barrister, ‘‘ as innercent as a dove and as 
artful as sin,’ as a humble admirer describes 
him. Members of the profession play many 
parts, martial, financial, and artistic: we 
once met an aged conveyancer, in frock-coat 
and the sort of high hat that flourishes in 
legal London, refreshing himself with old 
Marsala on the top of a peak in Switzerland. 
But few of the emeriti are more beneficent 
in their retirement than the kindly grandsire 
of the text. The stories are pleasantly 
written, though there is a slightly polemical 
flavour in the description of the Mildmay 
matron in ‘ P’leg Doney’s Father.’ On the 
whole, however, charity prevails. The style 
in which Mr. Lovelace routs ‘‘ Miss Kesteven’s 
solicitor ’’ (who is ‘‘ what the penny-a-liners 
call a human document ’’) and ‘‘ Miss Juxon’s 
trustee’ is professionally refreshing. The 
author is at home on such points; but we 
deplore his (?) taste in poetical quotation, 
and doubt whether a man who knew the 
“Simeon set’? at Cambridge could also 
have been a contemporary of Bowen. 


In Out of Gloucester (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Mr. J. B. Connolly presents another batch 
of stories of the lives of American deep-sea 
fisher-folk on the schooners which sail from 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, and its neighbour- 
hood. He knows his subject well, is saturated 
in the briny atmosphere of the life these 
Atlantic fishermen lead, and conveys forcibly 
and plausibly the impression of reckless 
daring and skilled seamanship which he has 
found to be its dominant note. According 
to Mr. Connolly’s pictures, these fisher-folk 
of his go beyond good and brave tactics, 
for their doctrine seems to be that the best 
sailor is the man who makes a point of 
“‘carrying on” till his canvas “ carries 
away.” The higher ideal is surely that of 
theseaman whocalculates matters soshrewdly 
as to be able to shorten sail just before it 
reaches that point at which the gale stows it 
for him—out of its bolt-ropes. At the same 
time the style affected by Mr. Connolly’s 
** dogs ” of seamen is the better suited to the 
purpose of the short-story writer. This 
bravado is the essence of these tales (with, 
perhaps, the single exception of the story 
called ‘A Fisherman of Costla,’ a fine 
picture of unswaggering bravery). It makes 





stirring reading, and shows rare physical 
courage. But it does not necessarily argue 
the possession of much sailorly skill, or of 
any consideration for the well-being of others. 
As pen pictures of a certain aspect of sea life, 
these stories deserve high praise. 








REMINISCENCES. 


THE republication of the late Lord Lam- 
ington’s reminiscences, In the Days of the 
Dandies (Eveleigh Nash), should be welcome 
to all who can appreciate good stories, and 
contributions to social history none the less 
valuable because they are easily conveyed. 
The papers were widely quoted when they 
appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine some six 
years ago. Collected in a volume, they 
emphasize the general regret, to which Sir 
Herbert Maxwell alludes in the Introduction, 
that their amiable author did not live to 
finish them. ‘In the Days of the Dandies ’ 
covers much the same ground as the well- 
known recollections of Capt. Gronow. 
** Crocky’s,” Count d’Orsay, Lady Jersey, 
Louis Napoleon as a guest at Gore House, 
and many other institutions and personages 
are reproduced with lively fidelity. But, 
whereas Gronow frequently conveys the 
impression of relating at second-hand, Lord 
Lamington knew intimately those whose 
witticisms and foibles he describes. He has 
been anticipated in some of his anecdotes, 
such, for example, as Lady Blessington’s 
famous reply to Louis Napoleon, become 
Emperor of the French, when she was asked 
if she intended to stay long in Paris, ‘‘ Et 
vous, Monseigneur ?”” On the whole, how- 
ever, his reminiscences are surprisingly 
fresh, when we consider the multitude of 
people before him who have tried to per- 
petuate the social features of the late 
Georgian and early Victorian age. Lord 
Lamington gives, for instance, a most 
ludicrous account of the Oriental magnifi- 
cence in which Palmerston’s enemy, Urqu- 
hart, lived at Watford, and of his sending an 
unfortunate deputation from one of the 
Foreign Affairs Committees to stew in his 
Turkish bath at 160°. We hear much that 
is entertaining, too, about the Eglinton 
tournament, which was to have cost 2,0001., 
but ended in an expenditure of between 
30,0007. and 40,00C/. In the dandy days 
the inner circle of society never exceeded 
six hundred, and Lord Lamington indulges 
in some pointed reflections on the hurry and 
rattle of more democratic times. Changed, 
too, are the habits of the House of 
Commons from the times when the 
rooms of the Sergeant - at- Arms were 
the only place in which members could 
smoke. Lord Lamington’s political retro- 
spect is mainly concerned with the Young 
England party, and it corrects the popular 
misconception that Disraeli led that brilliant, 
if fantastic group from the beginning. George 
Smythe, afterwards Lord Strangford, the 
present Duke of Rutland, and other Eton 
and Cambridge friends had already become 
an influence when Disraeli attached himself 
to them, and made his house at Grosvenor 
Gate their centre. Lord Lamington, as 
Mr. Baillie-Cochrane, was identified with the 
Sir Charles Buckhurst of ‘ Coningsby ’ when 
that novel was published, and he seems 
to have accepted the compliment. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell gives a well-considered 
account of his career, which, besides a pro- 
longed membership of the House of Commons, 
included active, if hardly vital contributions 
to literature and journalism; while his 
daughter, Lady De la Warr, supplies some 





interesting details of his management of 
his estates in Scotland. 


Passages of interest are to be discovered 
after some search in Mr. John A. Bridges’s 
Reminiscences of a Country Politician (Werner 
Laurie). He gives a lively account of his 
experiences as a militia officer at Malta 
towards the end of the Crimean War, when 
the quays were littered with stores which 
had been to Balaklava, and, for reasons 
unknown, had arrived that far on their 
return journey. He tells some racy stories 
of bygone elections in which bullocks’ liver 
and rabbit-skins figured as missiles, and 
prizefighters as champions of party causes. 
Mr. Bridges illustrates agricultural ways of 
thought, too, by various apt anecdotes, 
such as that of a rustic who declined a 
William IV. sovereign because “ there 
worn’t never a Guilimus King of England 
as I’ve heerd on.” His recollections are, 
unfortunately, overlaid with much common- 
place reflection on the results of the Ballot 
and Education Acts, the relations between 
Church and State, and so forth. As chair- 
man of Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s election 
committee, and as a member of the 
Council of the National Union of Con- 
servative Associations he has taken no incon- 
siderable part in political organization, and 
he discusses its moves and agents with 
astonishing frankness. Thus of the ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer we read that 
“he is not naturally humorous, but arti- 
ficially so on occasions, as is the way of 
politicians; and who can say what pangs 
these occasions cause them to undergo ?” 
Sir Howard Vincent is given to understand 
that “as a politician he appears to take 
himself far too seriously.” We cannot 
pretend, of course, to judge between Mr. 
Bridges and the unlucky wights with 
whom he deals thus plainly. He has but a 
poor opinion of Mr. Chamberlain pére, and 
looks to Lord Curzon to regenerate the 
Unionist party. His volume, though there 
is too much of it, carries a certain value as 
a revelation of what Conservative politicians 
of the old school have had to endure. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. Macmittan & Co. publish Lord 
Curzon in India, a selection of extracts 
from speeches arranged under subjects, 
with sufficient notes and an excellent Intro- 
duction by Sir Thomas Raleigh. 

Most Viceroys of Indiahave been unpopular 
either with the native newspapers or with 
the Anglo-Indian world. Lord Lytton may 
stand as a representative of the one type, 
and Lord Ripon of the other. That Lord 
Curzon should have been disliked by both 
is no ground for blame. The fact might but 
prove impartiality. The anger that was 
manifested at his interference with regard 
to the bullying of natives is to his honour. 
We are not disposed to acquit Lord Curzon 
of some unnecessary offence to native opinion. 
Sir Thomas Raleigh, in the Introduction, 
makes a good defence of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity Convocation Address on truthfulness, 
but few can read it without recognizing that 
the case was hardly well put. After all, a 
great deal of “ Oriental deception ”’ is only 
a form of politeness, and is as much con- 
ventional as the British butler’s “not at 
home.” Perjury prevails widely throughout 
India, but unfortunately our native police, 
who alone represent the Government to the 
vast majority of the population, are the 
greatest of the sinners. We shall always 
remember to Lord Curzon’s credit that, 
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with the exception of the Tibet expedition, 
he kept the peace upon the Indian frontier, 
and also that, in Sir Thomas Raleigh's words, 
“he was determined to exact....a high 
standard of behaviour and a due regard for 
the rights of Indian fellow-subjects.” 

The volume contains an extract from a 
Budget speech, which, with the notes bring- 
ing the information up to the present moment, 
forms the best account in existence of the 
Frontier Province, of its military stations, 
of their garrisons, and of the militia and 
tribal forces upon the North-West frontier. 
It would have been well to reprint with it 
the map of the Frontier Province, and of 
the territories lying between this and the 
Durand line, which was laid before Parlia- 
ment. Other maps fail to show several 
places which are named as important 
military stations, or in connexion with the 
new strategic railways. We gather from an 
article which appeared in The Times of the 
19th inst. that the proposed expedition 
against the Mahsud Waziris, which was 
being talked of for next November, has been 
vetoed, either by the present Viceroy or by 
the Home Government. Should further 
trouble tak> place in this, the most disturbed 
portion of the frontier, there are many pas- 
sages in the book which will explain our 
difficulties. Lord Curzon’s boast is justified 
that, whereas in the five years 1894-9 the 
Indian taxpayer had to find four and a half 
millions sterling for frontier warfare, the 
total cost of military operations on the 
North-West frontier in his long tenure of 
office was under a quarter of a million sterling, 
and this for small expeditions in connexion 
with the enforcement of the Mahsud blockade. 
On the other hand, Tibet was a costly 
business, and there has been a very great 
increase of military expenditure at the end 
of Lord Curzon’s term—much of it for ill- 
considered and hasty plans, the responsibility 
for which ought, perhaps, to be borne by 
Lord Kitchener. 

The struggle between Lord Curzon and 
Lord Kitchener, as to the relative positions 
of the Military Member of Council and of the 
Commander-in-Chief, is hardly mentioned 
in the volume. Lord Kitchener had the 
support of the Home Government, as Lord 
Curzon had that of his own Council. It is 
probable that, being forced by their sense 
of duty to fight the powerful Commander- 
in-Chief upon one subject, the Viceroy and 
his Council yielded too ready an assent to 
plans for frontier railways and for frontier 
military stations which were costly, unpopular 
with the army, and unnecessary, and that 
these will now be abandoned, or at all events 
greatly modified. Before we leave this 
portion of the volume we ought to protest 
against the statement in the Introduction 
that troops lent by India ‘‘ recovered Somali- 
land from the Mullah.’’ It is not possible, 
in face of our present full knowledge of the 
facts, to maintain that Somaliland was ever 
at any time “recovered from the Mullah.” 
The net result of the operations, of course, 
now is that the Mullah possesses a castle 
and port upon the coast, virtually guaran- 
teed by Italy on our behalf—a position 
which it was the supposed object of our 
policy to prevent. 

The excellent Introduction may be criticized 
for one criticism which it contains, namely, 
blame of the Indian National Congress for 
identifying itself with ‘‘ one political party in 
England.” It is perhaps a pity that since 
the death of Sir William Hunter few Unionists 
have extended to the Congress that amount 
of interest and attention which it is admitted 
in the Introduction to deserve. The con- 





tention of Lord Curzon and of his editor, 
that the taxation of India is the lightest in 
the world, is hardly scientific, unless accom- 
panied by the equally true statement that 
India, from the point of view of taxation, 
is about the poorest country in the world. 

Lord Curzon does not possess a good 
literary style, and we find elaborate speeches 
marred, for example, by such phrases as 
“‘ paid up ” for paid. 

Mr. F. PEAKER has written a little book 
called British Citizenship, which is published 
by Messrs. Ralph, Holland & Co. It is 
simple, and appears to be addressed to those 
who have not much previous knowledge. 
From this point of view it may be praised as 
giving in small compass much of what is to 
be learnt from Blackstone, De Lolme, and 
such writers. The main criticisms which 
might be offered would be in the direction 
of a complaint that the modern side of our 
development is less well dealt with than are 
the time-honoured principles. In the ac- 
count, for example, of the Factory Acts, 
they are based upon “ England’s position 
as a manufacturing nation,” whereas the 
universality of such acts is more striking 
than is their existence in Great Britain. We 
notice also the repetition of the well-known 
assertion that ‘‘ there is no such office known 
to the Constitution as Prime Minister.” 
Even if, for many years, this has been more 
than a fiction, it has now ceased to be even 
technically true. But the Constitution of 
this country is only custom, and the mode 
of selection of the Prime Minister and his 
powers when selected have so long been 
recognized in practice that it could hardly 
be said, even before recent changes, that the 
Prime Minister was not ‘‘ known to the 
Constitution ” of the United Kingdom. The 
instructions to the Governors of self-govern- 
ing colonies were based upon British practice 
in respect of the choice of Prime Ministers 
and the powers to be accorded to them. In 
the time of Mr. Balfour the position of the 
Prime Minister in reference to the Committee 
of Defence became formally known to Parlia- 
ment; and on the formation of the present 
Ministry precedence was conferred upon the 
Prime Minister as such. There are not 
many downright errors in the little book, but 
the statement that, by the franchise changes 
of 1885, “‘ a caretaker of premises where the 
owner does not reside was given a vote under 
the service franchise ”’ is not accurate. There 
are few people, not revising barristers or 
registration agents, who understand the 
service franchise. Even these do not in- 
variably show acquaintance with its legal 
nature, or the late Lord Ritchie, when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, would not 
have been accorded the service franchise 
in respect of his official residence in Downing 
Street. 

WE cannot recommend to our readers— 
unless to Mr. Haldane, who, now that he is 
in Pall Mall, may or may not be one— 
L’ Armée en 1906. Its point lies in the 
demonstration by M. Klotz, the author, 
“reporter on the War Budget,” and by 
General Langlois in his preface, that the 
stock of shell for the field artillery is not 
sufficient. General Langlois is the highest 
authority in the world on the French and 
German armies, and his recent articles in 
Le Temps might with advantage have been 
included in this volume on the French Army 
Estimates and preparations by land. The 
book deals, however, only with deficiencies, 
of which the obvious cause is the extrava- 
gance of the French Parliament in continuing 
every old charge while continually creating 
new ones. Even in military and naval 





matters, it is not possible to ‘‘ defend Indo- 


China against China and Japan,” fortify 
Bizerta and hold the Mediterranean against 
Italy and Great Britain, and surpass the 
German fleet in the Channel, and the German 
army on the Meuse, at one and the same 
time. France will have to make her choice, 
and; let her settled policy depend upon 
that choice—or, better, to settle her policy, 
and then let her armaments follow upon her 
policy. The expenditure of France on coast 
defence in 1900 is an example of sheer waste : 
she had declined to join Germany against 
us in the Boer War, and, after ‘‘ preparing 
Fashoda,” spent money she could ill afford 
on effacing “‘ the Fashoda scare.”? A point 
of value in the volume is a close comparison 
of the armies and of their cost in France and 
Germany : the tables show that in the number 
of horses France exactly follows Germany, 
and keeps pace with every change. The 
French gun “ of 1898 ’’—still the best—was, 
it seems, settled in 1894. The proportion of 
full colonels in the French army who have 
risen from the ranks is declining in the 
infantry, and stationary in the cavalry, 
where it is highest. In the artillery and 
engineers there are none. M. Henri Charles- 
Lavauzelle is the publisher. 


Disestablishment in France, by Paul 
Sabatier (Fisher Unwin), is not an important 
contribution to the literature of the eccle- 
siastical controversy in France. Indeed, if 
it were a serious literary work it would 
hardly have been adorned with the author’s 
photograph as a frontispiece. It is in reality 
only a pamphlet of eighty minute pages, 
many of which are filled with long foot-notes 
by the translator ; and it is swelled into the 
size of a small volume by the addition of no 
fewer than three prefaces: one by the 
translator, and a Preface and an Introduc- 
tion by the author. The longest of these 
preliminary excursions is by the translator, 
and gives his opinions on M. Sabatier’s 
talents ; on “the fetters of establishment ” 
of the Church of England, which he describes 
as “galling and degrading”; on the 
clericalism of English Nonconformists ; and 
on Dr. Clifford’s ‘‘ quasi-apostolic benedic- 
tions to Liberal candidates’? — opinions 
which, however interesting, are not very 
informing to those who buy the book in the 
hope of acquainting themselves with what 
is going on in France. M. Sabatier’s con- 
tribution to the volume seems to consist of 
two or three hastily written and hastily 
translated newspaper articles, and the tone 
of the author is as polemical as the style of 
the translator is journalistic. M. Sabatier 
is a writer of fluent ability, whose name has 
more authority in England than in his own 
country. He is less vague in these pages 
than in some of his utterances which have 
been published in English journals. But 
his pamphlet is a one-sided defence of the 
Separation Law of last December, and he is 
rather too shrill in defending it. He says 
that “‘the French Parliament desired to 
make a law of liberty and independence ”’ ; 
but this highly controversial statement is 
at variance with the sentiments delivered 
in the Chamber by some of the most pro- 
minent members of the anti-clerical majority, 
such as M. Maurice Allard, deputy for the 
Var, or M. Camille Pelletan, a member of 
the Combes Ministry. He proceeds: ‘‘The 
fact that it has succeeded in doing so is 
proved by the calm and often enthusiastic 
reception given to the law by the Protestants 
and the Jews’; to which the obvious retort 
is, “Vous étes orfévre, Monsieur Josse.’’ 
He goes on: “A revolt of Catholics against 
the law would lead to only one conclusion, 
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namely, that the Church cannot be con- 
tented with the same treatment as other 
religious bodies.”” But for the benefit of his 
English readers M. Sabatier should have 
here given a few statistics to indicate that 
the non-Catholic religious bodies which have 
been established are infinitesimal in their 
numbers compared with the nominal ad- 
herents of the Roman Church, so that no 
comparison can be instituted between their 
respective situations. 

M. Sabatier says that in France 
‘*the spectre of delation pursues the priest without 
respite...... In almost every parish there is some 
good soul to supply the bishop’s palace with infor- 
mation as to the books that the curé reads and the 
company that he keeps” ; 
and on another page he recurs to the subject 
in stronger language. But his suggestion 
that in France delation is peculiar to the 
Church is disingenuous, especially as the 
most flagrant instances brought to light 
during the present religious trouble have 
been those of military officers secretly 
denounced to the War Office by Masonic 
agents for the offence of going to Mass. In 
his whole treatment of French Freemasonry 
M. Sabatier exercises an economy of truth. 
He rightly pours contempt on the ridiculous 
attitude of the Roman Catholic Church 
towards Freemasonry, which compromised 
it in the amazing fumisterie of Léo Taxil. 
But he refrains from informing his English 
readers, to whom he specially presents this 
volume, that Freemasonry in France has 
nothing in common with the innocuous 
society which has its head-quarters in Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, but is an aggres- 
sive, anti-clerical organization, exercising 
great influence in Parliament, and directing 
the policy of the bloc. The Atheneum takes 
no part in political controversies at home or 
abroad, and in this case we wish merely to 
indicate that the book before us makes no 
attempt to give the two sides of the ques- 
tions now agitating France. 

Another criticism we have to make of 
M. Sabatier’s methods is that, though he is 
a Frenchman living in France, he seems to 
evolve ideas on the ways and deeds of his 
fellow-countrymen out of his inner con- 
sciousness, instead of descending into the 
street to talk to the average man. We 
are sure that he is as incapable of going to 
smoke his pipe at an anti-clerical café as he 
is of assisting at High Mass. Such philo- 
sophic detachment produces picturesque 
theories which have little relation to the 
realities of modern life, as when he says :— 

**The citizen, as the modern Frenchman con- 
ceives him, is not the elector, not even the soldier 
ready to shed his blood for his country. Some- 
thing deeper...... is required to make a citizen 
worthy of the name: namely, a manful personal 
effort to see clearly, to acquire a conviction, and 
having acquired it, to act upon it.” 

This may be a picture of M. Sabatier’s own 
mental attitude, but the average contem- 
porary Frenchman who will go to the poll 
on May 6th is of less subtle composition. 
The worst of theorizing in a library is that 
the theorist is apt to fall into little inaccuracies 
which irritate the commonplace observer. 
Thus M. Sabatier tells us that after Leo XVI.’s 
Encyclical of February, 1892 (not of 1893, 
as he suggests), “the curés....were seen 
....singing Mass for the Republic.” We 
venture to doubt if at any date ‘‘ Mass for 
the Republic” was ever sung. Perhaps 
the author was thinking of the ‘‘ Domine, 
salvam fac Rempublicam,” sung at the end 
of Mass ever since the Republic was founded, 
which was of course prescribed by Article 8 
of the Concordat, though its original form, 
Bebewas used under the Second and Third 








Republics, was changed under monarchical 
régumes, being ‘‘ Domine, salvum fac Ludo- 
vicum,”’ &c., under Louis Napoleon. 

The style of the translator, Mr. R. Dell, 
is not only journalistic, but also at times 
obscure; for instance, ‘‘My dear fellow, 
don’t try to humbug me....for goodness’ 
sake own up....We know that the Lodges 
and Secret Lodges have their schemes.” We 
cannot conceive what the French is for 
“Lodges and Secret Lodges,” as all Lodges 
are secret. Nor in another place is “‘sheriff’s 
officer’? an accurate equivalent for the 
French designation of any official. 


Dearlove, by Frances Campbell (Hodder 
& Stoughton), will not be entirely new to 
newspaper readers. Dearlove had an ex- 
cellent heart, and, according to the frontis- 
piece, a charming face; but apart from 
these two admirable characteristics we fear 
there is little to be said in her favour. Her 
broken prattle and infantile innocence seem 
to us neither natural nor desirable in a girl 
of eleven, and we devoutly hope that her 
maddening habit of clipping the final g’s 
will not become a general feature in the 
child-literature of the period. None of her 
grown-up friends specially appeals to us, 
and their game of ‘ makebelieve ” is but a 
clumsy and dreary business. The story of 
the little deformed boy is pathetic, but 
scarcely true to life, since Nature, kinder 
than the novelist’s imagination, seldom lays 
the additional burden of unusual sensitive- 
ness on children thus afflicted. The author 
can do better work than this, but her gifts 
appear to us to lie in the direction rather of 
pure fantasy than fiction. 


In Kakemono: Japanese Sketches, by 
A.*H. Edwards (Heinemann), we have a 
series of pleasantly written sketches of 
an impressionist kind, narrating various 
experiences in the much bewritten land 
of Dai Nippon. If they are a little 
gushing, that is almost inevitable in 
writing about Japan. On the whole, these 
pictures are drawn with restraint of colour 
and line, and display no little insight into 
Japanese life—the more real Japanese life 
of the province, showing its curious mixture 
of qualities that make social life a chain of 
trivialities, while the national outcome is 
so considerable. The most interesting 
chapters are those which narrate an ascent 
of Fujisan, and a visit to the province of 
Izumo, bordered by the now famous Sea 
of Japan, and, “‘ ever since earth and heaven 
were parted,” celebrated as the land to 
which the gods retired for their month’s 
holiday each year, when they kindly em- 
ployed their leisure in settling the fortunes of 
land and people for the ensuing twelvemonth. 
It is odd that in relation to Fuji no mention 
is made of Hokusai’s wonderful ‘ Fugaku 
Hyakkei,’ of which an English translation 
was published some twenty years ago. In 
these ‘ Hundred Sketches of Mount Fuji’ 
the sleeping volcano is delineated under a 
variety of aspects, as visible from Yedo 
(Toky6) or its neighbourhood—in storm, 
snow, rain, at dawn, at dusk, in moonlight, 
from bridge or street, from seashore, temple 
roof, villa garden, &c.—a marvel of pic- 
turesque and interesting portraiture, com- 
bining the mountain with the scenes of 
daily life in the capital of the Tycoon. Mr. 
Edwards saw Kidzuki and the great temples 
of Izumo, and stopped for some time at the 
famous seaside town of Matsuye, where, 
better perhaps than in any other nook 
within the island empire, the life of old 
Japan, in most social essentials, is still 
lived. An exhibition of local industries, 
&c., was being held there at the time of 








Mr. Edwards’s visit, and of it he supplies 
an interesting account, together with a very 
amusing one of his reception by the officials 
in charge of the exhibition, and of the 
flattering manner in which the honour of 
his visit was noticed in the local newspaper. 

The volume is not illustrated, and this 
is almost a relief, for photographic repro- 
ductions give but a poor idea of Japanese 
scenery. It would be far better to diversify 
the pages of travellers’ reminiscences with 
reductions of woodcuts, taken from the 
meisho (or old itineraries), most of which 
are still accessible. 


Some fourteen years ago Mr. Charles 
Harper brought out a casual itinerary of 
the Brighton road, which was the source of 
numerous sequele, dealing with the main 
roads in England. But the early book was 
tentative, and somewhat formless; it cer- 
tainly did not attain to the symmetry of the 
scheme which the author applied to his later 
books. He has now turned back and 
recast The Brighton Road (Chapman & Hall). 
In his preface he frankly confesses that his 
original work had no “settled method ” ; 
and a second reason for revision he finds 
in the continuous changes to which the road 
is subject. Certainly the advent of the 
motor-car might sufficiently justify this plea. 
A reference to the older work shows how 
greatly Mr. Harper has altered it. This is 
to all intents and purposes a new book. 
The former was thrown into the form of a 
daily itinerary ; this is more an historical 
thesis. But in a way we miss the freshness 
of the pedestrian point of view, with all 
its vagaries, banalities, and inconsequences. 
It was at least “‘seen.”” The new volume 
is more scientific, contains more information, 
more statistics, but is perhaps a little dull. 
It resolves itself largely into a treatise on 
coaches and coaching and the like, and we 
get tired of times and names associated with 
bygone records. Mr. Harper, by the way, 
states that the prophecy attributed to 
Mother Shipton—“ carriages without horses 
shall go ’’—was ‘the ex post facto forgery 
of Charles Hindley, the second-hand book- 
seller, in 1862’’—a statement which the re- 
viewer does not remember to have seen be- 
fore. Mr. Harper’s book is brought up to 
date conscientiously, and includes an account 
of the Stock Exchange walk to Brighton in 
1903, illustrated from photographs. It is 
not until we get to p. 197 that we really 
make a start on our journey—‘“ somewhat 
belatedly,” as the author acknowledges ; 
and thereafter we jog along comfortably 
over an old road with familiar landmarks. 
Many of Mr. Harper’s illustrative landmarks 
also are familiar, and we are pleased to have 
shaken off the garish crowd with its perform- 
ances and “records.” No doubt statistics 
please some minds, but we are of opinion 
that the purpose of this book has been rather 
overloaded by them. 


The Library (Moring) for April is a Shak- 
speare number of much more than passing 
interest. Mr. Lee’s ‘Notes and Additions 
to the Census of Copies of the First Folio’ 
would alone raise it almost to the level of a 
reference book, and all purchasers of the 
facsimiles should have a spare copy to supple- 
ment their preface. Since 1902 Mr. Lee has 
learnt of 14 additional examples of the First 
Folio, making the total 172. Of the new 
copies the most noteworthy are Lady Want- 
age’s, the Duke of Norfolk’s (with the un- 
revised ‘ Hamlet’ leaf), and the copy now 
happily returned to the Bodleian. The 
article is altogether most interesting. Mr. 
Barwick contributes a note on ‘ Impresas,’ 
prompted by the recent discovery at Belvoir 
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“that Shakspeare had been engaged: to devise 
one for the Earl of Rutland, and removes 
any idea that the work was considered easy, 
-or beneath the powers of a great poet. Mr. 
Plomer brings together a great deal of infor- 
mation as to ‘ The Printers of Shakspeare’s 
Plays and Poems,’ in which he demonstrates 
the printers of the ‘Hamlet’ first quarto, 
the ‘King Lear,’ and the ‘ Pericles.’ We 
-do not agree with him in the theory that the 
bad work of these printers was a result of 
‘the monopoly of the best copyrights. At 
this time many of these had been sur- 
rendered to the Company for the benefit of 
‘poor members. It was much more probably 
-due to the enormous quantity of work 
‘required from the workers of the press—a 
‘quantity approaching the yield of a modern 
machine. Mr. ile is responsible for 
@ valuable survey of ‘Shakspeare Litera- 
‘ture, 1901-1905.’ Mr. Hughes’s ‘ Praise of 
‘Shakspeare’ might have been included in 
‘his list to advantage. Mr. Ballinger, in an 
~article on ‘Shakspoare and the Municipal 
Libraries,’ furnishes a useful list of works 
indispensable to a public library. Mr. Greg 
‘reviews the Cambridge edition of Beaumont 
and Fletcher with some severity, and even 
Mr. Lee does not escape unscathed. 


Messrs. G. J. Howey & Co. have sent us 
-an elaborate edition of The Last Days of 
Pompeii, strongly and handsomely bound 
and well printed. The six illustrations 
‘by Mr. E. F. Sherie are striking and excel- 
lently engraved on Japanese vellum. This is 
‘Vol. I. of what will be a fine library edition 
of Lytton, for which we think there is room. 
One or two of his novels only figure in the 
popular “libraries” of the day, but most of 
them are well worth reading, for, with all 
his affectations, Lytton had a much better 
equipment than the average novelist of 
to-day. We shall look for the rest of the 
edition, which will be complete in twenty- 
nine volumes, with interest and pleasure. 


A sEconD fifty volumes of ‘‘ Everyman’s 
Library ” (Dent) are now to be had, and the 
scheme will secure that fixity of reputation 
which the first part of the venture made 
almost certain. We can select only a few 
of the volumes available, but we may 
reiterate our satisfaction as to the general 
conduct of the Library. Robinson Crusoe 
appears among the “Children’s Books,” 
and it is, perhaps, as well that the young 
‘should not be told in the Introduction that 
Defoe was that ugly thing, a Government 
spy, or realize that the story, as Dickens 
‘said, is great without pathos. ‘“‘ Cet age 
est sans pitié.”” The illustrations by Mr. 
J. A. Symington are sure to be liked. The 
New Testament: a Chronological Arrange- 
ment, by Principal Lindsay, is, we think, 
the most interesting of all the new volumes. 
It attempts to give the various books as they 
reached the earliest age of the Church, an 
arrangement which, of course, involves 
some conjecture. “‘The text is that of 
King James’s version, with a few slight 
changes which seemed necessary to make 
the meaning of one or two passages clearer.” 
After reading this announcement we are 
surprised to see that Agrippa’s ‘* Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Christian” is 
allowed to stand. In 1 Cor. xiii., however, 
“love” appears throughout. A “‘ Prologue”’ 
‘taken from St. Mark is prefixed; and other 
features of practical arrangement are satis- 
factory. The Mabinogion, translated by Lady 
Charlotte Guest, with an Introduction by 
the Rev. W. Williams, is a most interesting 
cellection of legendary lore, little known 
to the general public. Lockhari’s Life of 
Scott in his abridgment should also secure 
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wide attention ; the editor does not mention 
(what is surely worthy of note) that Lockhart 
was an Oxford man and got a First there 
in 1813. We are pleased with the Intro- 
duction to Butler’s Analogy of Religion by 
the Rev. Ronald Bayne, which may lead 
people on to read what is unjustly regarded 
as a dull book which does not matter nowa- 
days. Blackie’s Lyrical Dramas of Aischylus 
is probably as good as any of the older 
translations, but we think his numerous 
notes might have been revised. The Biblio- 
graphy misses out the best of modern render- 
ings of Auschylus, Mr. E. D. A. Morshead’s 
‘The House of Atreus,’ which was recently re- 
published in the “Golden Treasury Series ” ; 
while Wecklein’s textual work should 
certainly have been mentioned. Euripides 
having reached something like popularity, 
on the stage at any rate, his Plays, vol. i., 
in versions by Shelley, Potter, and others, 
will probably be sought after. The Intro- 
duction indicates briefly the light that of 
recent years has been thrown on his purpose 
and meaning, though nothing is said of his 
style, which offers so great a contrast to 
that both of Aischylus and Sophocles. We 
can hardly, however, expect every man to 
go into the technique of drama. Has not 
Mr. Galton expressed the opinion, which an 
eminent philosophic peer is “ not prepared 
to question,” that “the population of 
Athens, taken as a whole, was as superior 
to us as we are to Australian savages ”’ ? 
It is, at any rate, an excellent thing to put 
some idea of these masterpieces of the 
supreme Greek mind within reach of all. 
Fiction in the Library is well represented by 
The Three Musketeers and three of Cooper’s 
Indian stories. : i 
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THE BUTTERFLY. 
GARDEN SCANDAL. 


By the scent of their breath when evening closes, 
By the pain of their thorns that sting, 

I will play no more with the treacherous roses ; 
They have done me an evil thing ! 


They have whispered a story of gossiping tattle 
In the listening lilac’s ear, 

Who already have rustled their venomous prattle 
Through the garden, afar and near. 


They have vowed, as I basked in the cup of a 
flower, 
In the heat of the noonday sun, 
That my blue little cousin alit on my bower, 
That he wooed me, and—shame !—that he won. 


Now my own white lover’s dear heart is aching ; 
He has heard and believed the lie ; 

And mine with sorrow is burdened to breaking, 
And I think that I wish to die! 


By the scent of their breath when evening closes, 
By the pain of their thorns that sting, 
I have vowed deep vengeance against the roses ; 
They have done me an evil thing ! 
Juxius BEERBOHM. 








“THAT TWO-HANDED ENGINE AT 
THE DOOR.” 


In his ‘ Life of Shelley ’ Hogg relates how 
the old snake that frequented the garden at 
Field Place was ultimately killed by the 
carelessness of the gardener in mowing the 
grass: “killed,” he goes on to say, “‘ by the 
same fatal instrument with which the 
universal destroyer Time kills everything 
beside, by that two-handed engine, the 
scythe.”” Doubtless this was a conscious 
allusion on the part of Hogg to the much- 
canvassed passage in ‘ Lycidas.? Whether 
or not he himself identified the ‘* two-handed 
engine ” of Milton with the scythe of Time 
one cannot say ; but, in any case, the sug- 
gestion has simplicity and appositeness to 
commend it, and obviates the difficulty of 
attributing to Milton the discredited gift of 
foretelling events with the literalism which 
other interpretations demand. 

It is, I take it, in the singularity of the 
epithet ‘“‘ two-handed” that the clue to 
Milton’s meaning should be sought, and to no 
other engine of destruction does the term 
so fitly and so obviously apply as to the 
scythe of the mower. 

Earlier in the elegy Milton had laid un- 
timely death to the charge of Atropos, “‘ the 
blind Fury with the abhorréd shears” ; 
here the “ blind mouths” are to be struck 
down, and struck down effectually and 
speedily, by the scythe of the avenger, Time. 
The affinity between thought and thought 
is palpable. 

An implicit reference may also be discerned 
to the ‘angel with the sharp sickle”’ and 





“the winepress of the wrath of God ”’ in the 
great passage of the Book of Revelation, a 
scythe and a sickle being often interchange- 
able terms. 

I may add that a crest which once came 
under my notice in which Death was repre- 
sented as wielding a scythe, and which had 
for motto the arresting words ‘‘ Now thus, 
now thus,” brought to my mind at a flash 
the “two-handed engine” of Milton’s 
* Lycidas.’ M. D. 








HUNTING THE “SELADANG.” 


In the notice of Mr. T. R. Hubback’s 
‘Elephant and Seladang Hunting’ which 
appeared in your last issue (p. 476) the 
reviewer not unnaturally inquires, ‘‘ What is 
a seladang ?”’ adding that the name does 
not appear in Jerdon’s ‘ Mammals of India,’ 
nor in two other works consulted by him, 
though he might have found it with the 
proper spelling in Sterndale’s ‘Mammalia of 
India’ (1884), p. 481. He makes a very 
good guess, however, in surmising that “‘ it 
is closely allied to Gaveus gaurus, the gaur 
or wild cattle of India.” Salandang is the 
Malay name for that species, and Mr. 
Hubback’s rendering “ seladang’’ must be 
regarded as incorrect. 

Blyth, in his admirable ‘ Catalogue of the 
Mammals and Birds of Burma,’ published in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1875, remarks, under the head of gaur, or 
bison of Indian sportsmen :— 

**In the Malayan Peninsula, where it is known 

as the ‘Salandang,’ this animal would appear to 
be becoming extremely rare, at least to the south- 
ward, and we need information respecting its 
distribution in other parts of Indo-China.” 
As it inhabits all the large forests of India, 
where it is familiarly known to Anglo-Indian 
sportsmen as the gaur (Hindi gaor), Mr. 
Hubback would have done well to retain 
this name (or preferably bison) instead of 
that which he has selected. It is true that 
the title of his book is ‘Elephant and Sela- 
dang Hunting in Malaya’ ; butif the Malayan 
name for the wild ox is preferred, why not 
give the Malayan name for the elephant, 
which is gadjah ? J. E. Hartina. 








THE FAMILYZOF WILLIAM BLAKE. 


Tae origin of the family of William Blake 
has not yet been found; and I can claim 
no more for the evidence that I have been 
able to gather than that it settles us more 
firmly in our ignorance. But the names of 
his brothers and sister, their dates and order 
of birth, and the date of his wife’s birth, have 
never, so far as I know, been correctly 
given. Even the date of his own birth has 
been contested by Mr. Swinburne “ on good 
MS. authority,” which we know from Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti’s memoir to be that of 
Frederick Tatham, who further asserts, 
wrongly, that James was younger than 
William, and that “‘ the eldest son was John.” 
Gilchrist makes no reference to John, but 
says, wrongly, that James was “a year and 
@ half Wiliiam’s senior,” and that William 
had a sister “nearly seven years younger 
than himself”: of whom, says Mr. Yeats, 
“‘ we hear little, and among that little not 
even her name.” Most of these problems 
can be settled by the entries in parish 
registers, and I have begun with the registers 
of the church of St. James, Westminster. * 

I find by these entries that James Blake, 





* My thanks are due to Mr. John Sampson, the last and 
best editor of Blake, for starting me on the track, 





the son of James and Catherine Blake, was 
born July 10th, and christened July 15th, 
1753; John Blake (“son of John and 
Catherine,” says the register, by what is 
probably a slip of the pen) was born May 12th, 
and christened June Ist, 1755; William 
Blake was born November 28th, and 
christened December llth, 1757; another 
John Blake was born March 20th, and 
christened March 30th, 1760; Richard 
Blake was born June 19th, and christened 
July llth, 1762; and Catherine Elizabeth 
Blake was born January 7th, and christened 
January 28th, 1764. Here, where we find 
the daughter’s name and the due order of 
births, we find one perplexity in the name 
of Richard, whose date of birth fits the date 
given by Gilchrist and others to Robert, 
William’s favourite brother, whose name 
he has engraved on a design of his “ spiritual 
form” in ‘ Jerusalem,’ whom he refers to 
continually as Robert, and whom J. T- 
Smith recalls not only as Robert, but as 
‘‘ Bob, as he was familiarly called.” In the 
entry of ‘ John, son of John and Catherine 
Blake,” I can easily imagine the clerk 
repeating by accident the name of the sor 
for the name of the father ; and Iam inclined 
to suppose that there was a John who died 
before the age of five, and that his name 
was given to the son next born. Precisely 
the same repetition of name is found in the 
case of Lamb’s two sisters christened Eliza- 
beth, and Shelley’s two sisters christened 
Helen. ‘‘ My brother John, the evil one, 
would therefore be younger than William ; 
but Tatham, in saying that he was older, 
may have been misled by there having been 
two sons christened John. : 
There are two theories as to the origin of 
Blake’s family ; but neither of them has yet 
been confirmed by the slightest documentary 
evidence. Both of these theories were put 
forth in the same year, 1893, one by, Mr. 
Alfred T. Story in his ‘ William Blake, the 
other by Messrs. Ellis and Yeats in their 
‘Works of William Blake.’ According to 
Mr. Story, Blake’s family was connected 
with the Somerset family of the Admiral, 
through a Wiltshire family of Blakes ; but 
for this theory he gives merely tho report 
of “two ladies, daughters of William John 
Blake, of Southampton, who claim to be 


second cousins of William Blake.” Accord- 
ing to Messrs. Ellis and Yeats, Blake’s — 
il. 


was Irish, and was originally called 
His father, John O’Neil, is supposed to have 
changed his name, on marrying Ellen Blake, 
from O’Neil to Blake, and James O’Neil, 
his son by a previous union, to have taken 
the same name, and to have settled in London, 
while a younger son, the actual son of Ellen 
Blake, went to Malaga. This statement rests 
entirely on the assertion of Dr. Carter Blake, 
who claimed descent from the latter; and 
it has never been supported by any docu- 
mentary evidence. 

Mr. Sampson points out that Blake’s: 
father was certainly a Protestant. He is 
sometimes described as a Swedenborgian, 
always as a Dissenter, and it is curious that 
about half of the Blakes recorded in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ were 
also conspicuous as Puritans or Dissenters. 
Mr. Sampson further points out that Blake 
in one of his poems speaks of himself as: 
“English Blake.” It is true that he is 
contrasting himself with the German Klop- 
stock; yet I scarcely think an Irishman 
would have used the expression, even for 
contrast. Blake is nowhere referred to a 
having been in any way Irish, and the only 
apparent exception to this is one which I am 
obliged to set up with one hand and knock 
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down with the other. In the index to Crabb 
Robinson’s ‘ Diary ’ one of the references to 
Blake shows us Mr. Sheil speaking at the 
Academical Society while “ Blake, his 
countryman, kept watching him to keep 
him in order.” That this does not refer to 
William Blake I have found by tracking 
through the unpublished portions of the 
“Diary’ ir the original manuscript the 
numerous references to “a Mr. Blake ” who 
was accustomed to speak at the meetings 
of the Academical Society. He is described 
as ‘‘a Mr. Blake who spoke with good sense 
on the Irish side, and argued from the trish 
History and the circumstances which at- 
tended the passing of the bills.” He after- 
wards speaks “sharply and coarsely,” and 
answers Mr. Robinson’s hour-long conten- 
tion that the House of Commons should, or 
should not, ‘‘ possess the power of imprison- 
ing for a breach of privilege,”’ by “‘ opposing 
the facts of Lord Melville’s prosecution, the 
Reversion Bill, &c., &c., and Burke’s Reform 
bill” ; returning, in short, “‘ my civility by 
incivility.”” This was not the learning, nor 
were these the manners, of William Blake. 

I would again appeal to the evidence of 
the parish register. I find Blakes in the 
parish of St. James, Westminster, from 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
first being a William Blake, the son of 
Richard and Elizabeth, who was born 
March 19th, 1700. Between the years 1750 
and 1767 (the time exactly parallel with the 
births of the family of James and Catherine 
Blake) I find among the baptisms the names 
of Frances, Daniel, Reuben, John Cartwright, 
and William (another William) Blake ; and 
I find among the marriages, between 1728 
and 1747, a Robert, a Thomas, a James, and 
a Richard Blake. The wife of James, who 
was married on Apri) 15th, 1738, is called 
Elizabeth, a name which we have already 
found as the name of a Mis. Blake, and 
which we find again as the second name of 
Catherine Elizabeth Blake (the sister of 
William Blake), who was born in 1764. 
I find two Williams, two Richards, and a 
John among the early entries, at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. It is im- 
possible to say positively that any of these 
families, not less than nine in number, all 
bearing the name of Blake, all living in the 
same parish, within a space of less than forty 
years, were related to one another ; but it is 
easier to suppose so than to suppose that one 
only out of the number, and one which 
had assumed the name, should have found 
itself accidentally in the midst of all the 
others, to which the name may be supposed 
to have more definitely belonged. 


Gilchrist, in his life of Blake, says that he 
has traced relatives of Blake to have been 
living at Battersea at the time of his marriage. 
Of this he gives no evidence ; but I think I 
have found traces, in Blake’s own parish, of 
relatives of the Catherine Boucher whom 
he married at Battersea. Tatham, as 
reported by Messrs. Ellis and Yeats, says 
that she was the daughter of a market- 
gardener at Richmond called Boucher, to 
whose house Blake was sent for change of 
air. Allan Cunningham says that “she 
lived near his father’s house.’”’ I think I 
have found the reason for Cunningham’s 
mistake, and the probable occasion of 
Blake’s visit to the Bouchers of Battersea. 
I find by the birth register in St. Mary’s, 
Battersea, that Catherine Sophia, daughter 
of William and Ann Boucher, was born 
April 25th, and christened May 16th, 1762. 
Four years after this, another Catherine 
Boucher, daughter of Samuel and Betty, 
born March 28th, 1766, was christened 
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March 3lst, 1766, in the parish church of 
St. James, Westminster; and in the same 
register I find the birth of Gabriel, son of the 
same parents, born September Ist, and 
christened September 20th, 1767; and of 
Ann, daughter of Thomas and Ann Boucher, 
born June 12th, and christened June 29th, 
1761. Is it not, therefore, probable that 
there were Bouchers, related to one another, 
living in both parishes, and that Blake’s 
acquaintance with the family living near 
him led to his going to stay with the family 
living at Battersea ? 

The entry of Blake’s marriage, in the 
register of St. Mary’s, Battersea, gives the 
name as Butcher, and also describes Blake 
as “‘of the parish of Battersea,” by a 
common enough error. It is as follows :— 

1782. 
Banns of Marriage. 

No. 281 William Blake of the Parish of Batter- 
sea Batchelor and Catherine Butcher of the same 
Parish Spinster were Married in this Church by 
License this Eighteenth Day of August in the 
Year One Thousand Seven Hundred and Eighty 
two by me J. Gardnor Vicar. This Marriage was 
solemnized between Us 

William Blake 
The mark of X Catherine Butcher 
In the presence of Thomas Monger Butcher 
Jas Blake 
Robt. Munday Parish Clerk. 

I imagine that Thomas Monger Butcher 
was probably Catherine’s brother; there 
are other Mongers not far off in the register, 
as if the name were a family name. His 
handwriting is mean and untidy, James 
Blake’s vague but fluent ; Catherine makes 
her mark somewhat faintly. As the register 
lies open there are entries of seven marriages ; 
out of these, no fewer than three of the brides 
have signed by making their mark. The 
name William Blake stands out from these 
* blotted and blurred ”’ signatures ; the ink 
is very black, as if he had pressed hard on 
the pen; and the name has a “firm and 
determinate outline.” ARTHUR Symons. 








JULIUS BEERBOHM. 


THE death of Mr. Julius Beerbohm, which 
occurred on Saturday last after a brief illness, 
will be widely and deeply mourned outside the 
immediate circle of his family. A traveller 
in many lands, an ardent sportsman, a facile 
linguist, a born poet, a passionate lover of 
all beautiful things in nature and art— 
Julius Beerbohm had, by his buoyant gaiety 
of temper and his manifold gifts and accom- 
plishments, won the admiring and affec- 
tionate regard of a whole host of friends. 
Born in London in 1854, and educated first 
at an English school, later at Schnepfenthal 
(Thuringia) and Le Havre, he was but twenty- 
one when, returning from a tour over the 
South American continent, he described his 
impressions with pen and pencil in a volume 
entitled ‘ Wanderings in Patagonia ’ (Chatto 
& Windus). His subsequent roamings ex- 
tended to India, Australia, North America, 
and the West Indies; while, in company 
with Sir Beaumont and Lady Florence Dixie, 
he for a second time explored Patagonia, 
renewing his early impressions of that “ lean 
gray land of lone ravine and plain.” Of late 
his travels had been confined to Southern 
Europe. He knew the fair features of France 
and Spain, as he knew their literatures, 
from long and loving study; and to hear 
him describe his experiences and adventures 
was a pleasure which few who have enjoyed 
it are likely to forget. 

Julius Beerbohm’s lyrical gift was spon- 
taneous, natural, and unforced. His gentle 





flame provoked itself, and he sang where and 
when and how the spirit within him listed. 
Of the technicalities and the pedantries of 
the prosodists he knew little, and recked, if 
possible, still less ; he wrote by the guidance 
of an exquisite metrical ear, and was 
justified by the result. He set too little 
store by his own verses, and shrank from 
publication. One or two juvenile pieces— 
bright, humorous, fanciful things—were 
printed in Temple Bar in 1878; and lately 
a few of his sonnets—a metrical form which 
he chiefly loved, and in which above all other 
he excelled—adorned the columns of The 
English Review ; but as yet there has not 
appeared any collected edition of his poems, 
though some months since such a volume 
was announced. Its success, whenever it 
shall appear, may be safely predicted— 
though, to such as had the happiness to catch 
them as they fell from his lips, Julius Beer- 
bohm’s verses must ever seem to lose in the 
printing, for lack of the musical voice that 
once set them off so deftly. This week we 
give our readers a specimen of his lighter 
Muse. 

Julius Beerbohm married, in 1883, Evelyn, 
relict of Capt. Reginald Younghusband, of 
the 24th Regiment. He leaves a widow and 
three children to deplore his untimely loss. 








THE ASLOAN MS. 


Pror. BAng, in his letter on the Asloan MS. 
in last week’s Atheneum, says, inadvertently, 
that I have stated in my ‘Specimens of 
Middle Scots’ that the MS. must be in the 
possession of Lord Talbot de Malahide. I 
said that it was in his possession when I had 
the opportunity of consulting it in the 
British Museum about fifteen years ago. His 
lordship’s reply to a request made by me in 
1901, on behalf of the Scottish Text Society, 
neither admitted nor denied ownership. In 
the circumstances, therefore, I could not 
venture to say that the MS. must be in his 
possession. There is, as far as I am aware, 
no evidence to warrant this statement, or its 
contrary, that the volume, like another 
Auchinleck treasure, the Wyntoun MS., has 
found a new guardian. 

I hope the correspondence will be the 
means of removing the mystery. The denial 
of access is a serious embarrassment to the 
Scottish Text Society, which has undertaken 
to print this important MS., the earliest of 
the greater Scots collections. I have delayed 
the publication of my edition of Henryson 
for the Society in the hope that the oldest 
version of the ‘ Orpheus’ and of one of the 
‘Fables’ might be forthcoming; and I 
know that there are others engaged in pro- 
blems of M.Sc. and M.E. scholarship, for 
the solution of which a knowledge of the 
Asloan text is indispensable. It will be a 
very serious misfortune if a MS. which is in 
the truest sense a national one should be 
withheld from a national society, or from 
independent students of our literature and 
language. G. Grecory SMITH. 








THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE 
are publishing Sermons for the People, by various 
contributors: Vol. V., Trinity Sunday until Eighth 
Sunday after Trinity,—Early Church Classics : 
The Apostolical Constitutions and Cognate Docu- 
ments, by the Rev. De Lacy O’Leary,—The Great 
Commandment: and the Second like unto It, six 
sermons by the Right Rev. J. Mitchinson,—The 





Old Testament in Modern Light, by the late Canon 
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W. A. Moberly,—The Story of the Apocrypha, by 
the Rev. S. N. Sedgwick,—The Sacraments of the 
Gospel, lecture addresses by the Rev. W. Beck,— 
The Higher Criticism, notes by Bishop R. S. 
Coplestone,—Sweeps and Bridge, two sermons by 
the Bishopof Lahore,—Christian Evidence Sermons, 
by various authors, including Dr. St. Clair Tisdall, 
the Rev. W. C. Allen, the Rev. W. R. Inge, the 
Rev. V. F. Storr, and Canon Masterman,—Read- 
ings with my Children, by the Rev. E. V. Hall,— 
Questions for Self-Examination on the Ten Com- 
mandments, by the Right Rev. J. Mitehinson—a 
Series of Scripture Picture Books printed in 
Colours,—various Offices for Gloucester Diocese, — 
Portfolio of English Cathedrals, with historical 
and architectural Notes by A. Fairbairns, No. 18, 
—Readings for Mothers’ Meetings, from Easter to 
Trinity, by the Lady Laura Hampton—The Dis- 
establishment Question at the Present Time,— 
Tibet and the Tibetans, by the Rev. Graham 
Sandberg,—How We got our Bible, by Dr. Pater- 
son Smyth, a cheap reprint—‘‘ Sunday ” (National 
Observance) Advisory Committee,—A Memorial of 
Confirmation, and other brief papers. 








Literary Gossip. 


In ‘A Sovereign Remedy,’ which Mr. 
Heinemann is publishing, Mrs. F. A. Steel 
appeals, not, as before, to the mystery 
and imagination of Eastern life, but to 
the mystery and imagination which 
underlie life in all parts of the world. 
The book treats of a life which lies about 
each one of us, but in which our so-called 
civilization has no place or part whatever. 
It also in the course of a love story tells 
a tale of a life that lies even beyond love. 
The style is very light, and the whole is 
more of a romance than a novel of real 
life. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Fitchett’s life of John 
Wesley will be published by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co. on May 8th, under the title 
“Wesley and his Century: a Study in 
Spiritual Forces.’ A special Canadian 
edition will be issued on the same date 
by the Methodist Book and Publishing 
House of Toronto, and editions will also 
be published in the United States and in the 
colonies. The work gives Wesley’s life 
set in historical perspective, and shows 
its relations not merely to the eighteenth 
century, but also to the twentieth. The 
volume includes a portrait in photogravure 
of Wesley from the painting by Romney, 
and facsimiles of two hitherto unpublished 
letters from Wesley to Miss Bolton, of 
Witney, and of pages from Wesley’s 
journal in Georgia. 


Mr. Unwin will publish before long a 
book by Major-General Seymour entitled 
‘ Saunterings in Spain—Barcelona, Madrid, 
Toledo, Cordova, Seville, Granada.’ It 
gives a traveller’s impressions of the cities, 
the scenery, and the art of Spain, and will 
be illustrated with photographs. 


Mr. JoHn Murray is publishing ‘ Im- 
perial Strategy,’ by the Military Corre- 
spondent of The Times, and ‘ Brittany,’ 
by Mr. H. A. Vachell, whose new novel 
“The Face of Clay’ deals largely with the 
fascinations of that region. ‘Truth and 
Falsehood in Religion,’ by Dr. W. R. 
Inge, six lectures delivered to Cambridge 
undergraduates this year, is sure to be 
of deep interest ; and ‘ Poems’ by Mr. W. 





De La Mare should attract the readers of 
his clever work ‘ Henry Brocken.’ 


AN important addition to ‘‘ The World’s 
Classics *” will be the publication in the 
autumn of the works of Shakspeare in 
about seven volumes, edited, with critical 
introductions and notes to all the plays, 
by Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton. The 
issue will be prefaced by a long essay 
written expressly for it by Mr. Swinburne, 
in which will be found his latest and ripest 
views upon Shakspeare and his art. A 
limited large-paper issue of the edition 
will appear at the same time. The fact 
that the text will be edited by Mr. Watts- 
Dunton, who has for many years made 
Shakspeare a special study, will interest 
the scholar as well as the pampered 
purchaser. 

In about a fortnight a batch of new 
volumes will be added to this popular 
series, including Thoreau’s ‘ Walden,’ 
with an introductory essay by Mr. Watts- 
Dunton, called ‘ Thoreau and the Children 
of the Open Air’ ; Anne Bronté’s ‘ Tenant 
of Wildfell Hall’; Gibbon’s ‘ Roman 
Empire,’ vol. vi.; ‘Twenty-three Tales 
by Tolstoy’; and Chaucer’s ‘ Works,’ 
vol. iii., containing the whole of ‘The 
Canterbury Tales.’ These will be at once 
followed by a large number of the English 
classics, several of them edited by well- 
known scholars. Pocket editions of the 
volumes are also in preparation, printed 
on thin rag-made paper. The publisher, 
Mr. Frowde, has determined to make the 
series worthy of the Oxford University 
Press, and is having all the volumes 
already issued revised with the greatest 
care, in order that the text in each case 
may be as confidently used as that of the 
best editions. The vogue of ‘‘ The World’s 
Classics ” seems to be increasing, the sales 
now amounting to a million and a half 
copies. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co. have arranged 
for the publication of an octavo volume 
on ‘Costume: Fanciful, Historical, and 
Theatrical,’ which has been compiled by 
Mrs. Aria, and is illustrated by Mr. Percy 
Anderson with sixteen full-page plates in 
colour and about eighty pictures in the 
text. 

An interesting article in the April 
number of The Edinburgh Review mentions 
The Atheneum in connexion with Canning 
and the various stories commonly described 
under the title ‘ The Segret Articles of the 
Treaty of Tilsit.’ An incidental reference 
to the tampering of Governments with 
dispatches is somewhat startling. The 
writer in The Edinburgh attacks Mr. 
Temperley for the assertion that dis- 
patches ‘‘ were at this time usually opened 
and deciphered.” The practice is still 
common on the Continent, and all Powers 
send their dispatches which are in the 
least confidential either by Foreign Office 
messengers or diplomatic attachés, or, 
at the worst, “‘ by safe hand ”—in other 
words, by a well-known and responsible 
person of their own nationality. As 
regards our own Post Office, letters in 
this country can only be opened on the 
warrant of a Secretary of State, which 





would in time of peace not be accorded 
for the opening of diplomatic documents. 
Foreign telegrams are invariably read for 
Governments in foreign countries, and the 
best mode of bringing a “ secret” to the 
knowledge of such Governments is to 
telegraph it ‘en clair.” This practice 
is often resorted to for the purpose. 


Mr. WERNER LAURIE announces a new 
nature book, ‘The Opal Sea,’ by Prof. 
John C. Van Dyke. It is an interpretation 
of the sea in its various aspects and beauties, 
but is based on scientific discovery and 
research. 

At University College, London, the 
Jevons Memorial Lectures will be delivered 
by Mr. Philip H. Wicksteed on ‘ The 
Application of the Principle of Margins 
to the Problems of Wage-Earning, Un- 
employment, Foreign Trade, and Finance,’ 
on Monday evenings, beginning on May 7th. 
The iectures are open to the public without 
payment or ticket. 


Dr. RIicHARD GARNETT’S wife was not, 
as we stated, a daughter of Westland 
Marston, but the only daughter of Edward 
Singleton, of co. Clare, and a niece by 
marriage of Marston. 

A LITTLE volume of verse by Miss Hester 
Bancroft, a granddaughter of the historian 
of the United States, will be published 
almost immediately—in England by Mr. 
Elkin Mathews, and in New York by 
Messrs. C. Scribner & Sons. 


Dr. B. P. GRENFELL AND Dr. A. S. 
Hunt have returned to England from 
Oxyrhynchus, where their fifth season’s 
excavations proved very successful, par- 
ticularly in the discovery of literary papyri, 
several of which promise to be of excep- 
tional interest. It was not possible to 
decipher these while the excavations were 
in progress; but the papyri are now on 
their way to England, and soon after 
their arrival a detailed announcement may 
be expected. 

THe Eragny Press will issue in a few 
days ‘Songs from Ben Jonson,’ with the 
original music, overseen by Mr. Barclay 
Squire, and a woodcut in colours by Mr. 
Lucien Pissarro. 

Messrs. BLapsEs, East & BLaApEs will 
shortly issue for Mrs. Emily M. Pritchard 
a reproduction by photo-lithography of the 
original manuscript (now in the Phillipps 
Collection at the Cardiff Free Library) of 
* The Taylor’s Cushion,’ being the common- 
place book of George Owen, the Eliza- 
bethan historian of Pembrokeshire. The 
work until recently was known only in a 
transcript made by Fenton. Mrs. Prit- 
chard will contribute a short biography of 
the author, and the issue will be limited 
to 300 copies. 

Amona those who have promised to 
support the American Ambassador at the 
Royal Literary Fund Dinner on May 10th 
are Dr. Nansen, Lord Kelvin, the President 
of the Royal Academy, the Presidents of 
the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons and of the Institutions of Civil 
and Mechanical Engineers, Prof. Herkomer, 
R.A., and the Bishops of Bristol, Ripon, 
and Winchester. 
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A NEw limited edition of the complete 
books of R. L. Stevenson will be shortly 

ublished by Messrs. Cassell & Co., on 

half of the various publishers of his 
works. The edition will contain intro- 
ductions to the different works written 
by Mr. Edmund Gosse. It will bear the 
title of ‘‘ The Pentland Edition,” and it is 
hoped to issue the first four volumes during 
the autumn of the present year. 


Tue Early English Drama Society have 
now started on the first year’s publications 
of the ‘ Facsimile Series.”” The repro- 
duction will be of the most exact kind; no 
touching up of blemishes, restoration of 
blurred words, or other mechanical mani- 
pulation of the original text will be allowed ; 
and all such details will be dealt with only 
in the Note-Book and Word-List. The 
first issue, Massinger’s ‘ Believe as You 
List,’ edited by Mr. A. H. Bullen, will be 
ready shortly. 


A comMITTEE is being formed with the 
object of raising a fund to be invested for 
the benefit of the late Mrs. Chesson’s 
three young children, for whom there is 
very inadequate provision. Subscriptions 
and any inquiries or suggestions will be 
acknowledged by Mrs. Ernestine Mills, the 
honorary secretary of the Committee, at 
21, St. Mary Abbott’s Terrace, Kensington. 


Tue preliminaries for the establishment 
of a Hindu University, to which we 
referred on February 3rd, are making 
rapid progress. Offers of service are 
coming in from the principals and pro- 
fessors of the leading colleges of India, 
and the Munshi Madho Lal, who gave 
20,0007. (three lakhs) to the endowment, 
has been conferring on the details of the 
foundation with Pundit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya. The latest decision taken was 
to send an influential deputation to collect 
subscriptions throughout India. 


Morn-up-Dry, General Superintendent 
of Muttra Collectorate, has prepared and 
issued a ‘ History’ of the famous Taj 
Mahal and the buildings in its vicinity. 
The writer gives an interesting account 
of the artists who were employed in its 
construction. 


Owrne to the large amount of hand 
work employed in the bindings of Messrs. 
Sisley’s new series of classics de luxe, “* The 
Panel-Books,”’ the first eight volumes have 
been somewhat delayed. 

WE are sorry to hear of the death of 
M. Louis Gustave Vapereau in the eighty- 
eighth year of his age. Vapereau’s 
‘Dictionnaire Universel des Contempo- 
rains’ was first published in 1858, and 
new editions and supplements continued 
to appear up to a few years ago. It has 
long since taken first rank as a trustworthy 
book of reference all over the globe, and 
its general accuracy is no less remarkable 
than the exhaustive character of its bio- 
graphical and other details. It has had 
several rivals both in France and other 
countries, but has not yet been superseded. 
In 1876-7 Vapereau published a companion 
volume of a more restricted interest, the 
‘ Dictionnaire Universel des Littératures.’ 
Vapereau was born at Orleans on April 4th, 





1819, and on leaving the Ecole Normale 
beeame secretary to Victor Cousin, whom 
he assisted in his work on the ‘ Pensées ’ of 
Pascal. 


At the monthly meeting of the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Institution held on 
Thursday week last the sum of 107/. was 
voted for the relief of 56 members and 
widows of members; 6 new members 
were elected, and 10 applications for 
membership were received. 

Recent Parliamentary Papers are Inter- 
mediate Education, Ireland, Rules and 
Programme for 1906 (4d.) ; Irish Teachers’ 
Pensions Rules, 1906 (4d.) ; Annual Sta- 
tistical Report of the University of Edin- 
burgh, 1904-5 (24d.); Annual Report on 
the Finances of the University of Edin- 
burgh, 1904-5 (l4d.); University of 
Edinburgh, two Ordinances (4d. and 1d.) ; 
and Ordinance No. XIII. of the Uni- 
versities of St. Andrews, Glasgow, Aber- 
deen, and Edinburgh (4d.). 








SCIENCE 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Founders of Geology. By Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie. Second Edition. (Macmillan 
& Co.)—This work was originally based on 
a short course of lectures delivered at the 
Johns Hopkins University. In the new 
edition so much fresh matter has been intro- 
duced that instead of being confined, as the 
lectures were, to the lives of a few geologists 
belonging to what has been called the Heroic 
Age of geology, the expanded work deals 
with a long succession of illustrious men 
who have contributed, age after age, to the 
foundation of geological science. A notable 
feature in the new edition is a sketch of the 
crude attempts of the philosophers of Greece 
and Rome to interpret phenomena of the 
earth. Again, the growth of geological 
ideas in the Middle Ages is treated at greater 
length than in the former edition, which 
began virtually with the rise of the French 
school, led by Buffon and Guettard. Sir 
Archibald Geikie’s volume is not a systematic 
history of geology, like the well-known 
work of Zittel, but it is an admirable outline 
of the development of the science, as revealed 
by the life and labours of a representative 
selection of its more distinguished fathers. 


Mr. JoHN Murray has added to his 
“Popular Edition” of Darwin’s works 
The Movements and Habits of Climbing 
Plants. This issue is the only one at a cheap 
price that can be commended, as it includes 
in each case Darwin’s latest corrections and 
annotations. He was in touch with many 
foreign men of science, and we think it 
unfair to him as well as to the advance of 
science to republish his works without such 
modifications. 


Modern Cosmogonies. By Agnes M.Clerke. 
(A. & C. Black.)—An extended review of 
this very interesting book is not necessary, 
as, of the sixteen chapters composing it, 
thirteen have already appeared as articles 
in Knowledge and its continuation, Know- 
ledge and Illustrated Scientific News. The 
other three render the scheme complete, and 
the whole forms an able discussion of the 
course of modern inquiries regarding the 
origin of the universe. The various specula- 
tions concerning the so-called nebular hypo- 
thesis or theory are, of course, fully 
discussed. Probably the last chapter, on 





* Life as the Outcome,’ will be read with the 
greatest interest. A notable characteristic 
of Miss Clerke’s books is the thoroughness 
with which she goes into all the questions. 
connected with the points she is discussing. 
The present work does not fail in this respect; 
and as it is adapted to a larger circle of 
readers than most of her previous produc- 
tions, the larger type will be an additional 
attraction. 


Experimental Electrochemistry. By Munro 
Hopkins, Ph.D. (Constable & Co.)—The 
modern developments of electrochemistry 
have been so rapid and varied that one could 
only have welcomed a text-book giving a 
clear and connected account or the present 
position of the subject ; but unfortunately 
Prof. Hopkins’s book does not fulfil this 
function. The subject is throughout treated 
from the point of view of the electrolytic 
dissociation theory, of which the author 
seems to be a strong supporter, and which, 
to quote his own words, “has the most 
excellent experimental evidence in _ its 
favour”’’?; but we cannot agree with his 
attitude when he says that “the arguments. 
against the theory will not be introduced 
for fear of confusing the student ”’ (chap. ti. 
p- 17). The book is admittedly written for 
the advanced student, and we hold that all 
the arguments against the theory, as well 
as those in favour of it, should be introduced 
to the reader; we think, moreover, that 
greater harm is done by an over-zealous 
partisan who refuses to discuss the difficulties, 
and to point out the limitations of his theory, 
than by the most vehement attack of an 
opponent. 

In a short note at the beginning of the 
book the author gives some “‘ suggestions to 
students and research-workers in electro- 
chemistry,” in which we find the following 
statement :— 

‘*Chemists, until very lately, have shown a 
pathetic need of eleetrochemical knowledge, a 
failure only rivalled, it may be said, by the lack 
of chemical knowledge exhibited by electricians.” 
It has been our good fortune to enjoy the 
acquaintance of several chemists well versed 
in physics, and electricians with no meam 
knowledge of chemistry ; but after reading 
the present volume one is tempted to think 
that the above-mentioned type of chemist 
is not altogether extinct, as will be roalized 
from the following quotations, taken at 
random from Prof. Hopkins’s book. Regard- 
ing the pressure due to a perfect gas, we are 
told on p. 21 that 
‘* there will be repellent forces between the mole- 
cules of the gas, driving them to the remotest 
recesses of the containing vessel, and consequently 
there will be a pressure against the walls of the: 
same.” 

At the beginning of chap. iii. we are told 
that 

‘‘it is well known that water freezes constantly 
at 0° C., and that this fact has been made the 
basis for the several thermometric scales for 
scientific purposes throughout the world.” 


Then on p. 55 we learn that “ the electricity 
from a frictional machine is almost alt 
potential difference’”’ (the italics are in the 
original); and again we are told, with 
regard to the heating of iron when the 
direction of magnetization is repeatedly 
reversed, that “‘ this heating of iron by an 
alternating current under such ci1cumstances 
is called ‘ hysteresis’ ” (p. 63). 

These are only a fewexamples of inaccuracy, 
which might be multiplied did space permit. 
We note that much care has been taken over 
the illustrations, of which there are a hundred 
and thirty. It is disappointing to find that 
this standard of excellence has not been 
maintained in the text. 
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STEREO-ISOMERISM.* 


Ir is"now more than one hundred years 
since Dalton revived the atomic hypothesis, 
or the idea that all matter is composed of 
small particles. Since Dalton’s time the 
whole fabric of chemistry has been built up 
on this idea as a foundation. It has always 
been one of the chief aims of chemists to 
find out how these atoms are linked together 
in every substance. Chemical formulas are 
expressions of this idea, and have heen 
developed step by step since Dalton first 
proposed their use ; so that now the formula 
of any given compound should represent all 
the more important chemical facts known 
about it. 

An example can be given in lactic acid, the 
acid present in sour milk. By analysis it is 
found to consist of the elements carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen; moreover, these 
‘elements are always present in the same 
proportions. If the Daltonian idea of atoms 
is correct, then the smallest particle, or 
molecule, of lactic acid, should be built up 
of these three elements, and we can write 
the formula for lactic acid as follows: 
€3H,O,. This means that there are three 
atoms of carbon, six of hydrogen, and three 
‘of oxygen in the molecule of lactic acid. 
By further experiments on lactic acid, the 
chemist can prove that these atoms are 
arranged in certain groups, or, in other 
words, one of these carbon atoms is linked 
to four different groups composed of the 
remaining atoms: (1) a group of one carbon 
and three hydrogen atoms; (2) a group of 
one carbon, one hydrogen, and two oxygen 
atoms; (3) a group of one hydrogen and 
one oxygen atom; (4) a hydrogen atom. 
‘The chemical formula was expanded accord- 
ingly to C(CH,) (COsH) (OH) (H). 

In the year 1873 Wislicenus pointed out 
that there were at least two lactic acids with 
identical components, i.e., they were isomeric: 
one was found in sour milk, the other in 
flesh. He contended that the chemical 
formulas then in use were inadequate, and 
did not account for the facts. At once the 
atomic hypothesis was called upon for an 
explanation. The difficulty was soon sur- 
mounted, and, as often happens, two 
chemists, independently of each other, 
brought forward the same solution of it 
during the next year, 1874. 

The new idea was excessively simple, 
namely, that instead of expressing these 
formulas by writing them in one plane on a 
sheet of paper, the various groups in the 
molecule should be represented as arranged 
in space ; space formulas, or stereo-chemical 
formulas, should be used instead. This 
done, theory and fact would once more be 
in accord. 

These two chemists, Van’t Hoff and Le 
Bel, pointed out that if round a central atom 
four different atoms or groups of atoms were 
symmetrically arranged, there were two 
different ways in which this could be done ; 
moreover, the one configuration was the 
optical image of the other. If aman has only 
one eye, and that is the right eye, his reflec- 
tion in a glass shows also a man with only 
one eye, but that one is the left. The 
reflection of the face of a watch, a spiral 
shell, or a screw shows the same state of 
things. Further, if the mirror image of the 
man could walk out of the mirror, it would 
be identical with the real man except that 
he had been turned round: it would have 


* The earlier articles in this Series appeared as follows: 
M. Poincaré on ‘La Fin de la Matiére,’ February 17th; 
Sir William Ramsay en ‘Helium and the Tranamutation 
of Elements,’ March 10th; and Dr. A. H. Bucherer on 
“The 1 of Electrons and the Maxwellian Theory,’ 
March 24th. 





one eye, and that the left eye, and no amount 
of turning in any direction could make it 
identical with the real man. The one can 
be said to be right-eyed, and the other left- 
eyed. 

This asymmetry, or enantiomorphism, 
can only exist where there are four different 
groups. In the man’s face we can take the 
forehead, the eyes, and the nose as repre- 
senting the four different groups. But 
should two be the same, then the asymmetry 
at once disappears. If the man were blind 
with both eyes, then, as far as the face was 
concerned, the mirror image of the man 
would be the same as that of the real man. 

This explanation therefore, was brought 
forward to account for the existence of the 
two different lactic acids: they are supposed 
to be stereo-isomers of one another. The 
differences between the two lactic acids that 
Wislicenus investigated were the following : 
the one from sour milk was without action 
on a beam of plane-polarized light; the 
one from flesh was dextro-rotatory, or 
turned the plane of the polarized light to 
the right. Several other differences were 
observed, all of a physical nature, such as 
solubility of the salts, crystalline form, &c. 
But it is this property of action on polarized 
light that is most interesting, because a 
very large number of substances that are 
of the greatest value possess this property— 
starches, sugars, albumens, and many natural 
medicinal compounds, such as quinine, cam- 
phor, and tartaric acid. Some are dextro- 
rotatory, others levo-rotatory. This property 
of acting on polarized light was discovered 
by Arago in 1811. He noticed it in quartz, 
calespar, and some other minerals. But it 
was Biot in 1815 who made the great dis- 
covery that many of the natural organic 
compounds rotate the plane of polarized 
light. It remained for Pasteur (1848-58) 
to produce the most splendid and classical 
work on the subject, namely, on tartaric 
acid: ‘ The Relations between Composition, 
Optical Activity, and Crystalline Form.’ 
On looking back with the added knowledge 
of fifty years, one marvels to see how com- 
plete the work was. Pasteur showed that 
the atoms in these organic compounds must 
be asymmetrically grouped to explain their 
optical activity. He thus opened a new 
and wholly surprising chapter in chemistry 
—one which has already grown to fill books, 
and in the future must be more and more 
important, especially in connexion with 
physiological chemistry. 

Briefly stated, his work on tartaric acid 
was as follows. He proved the existence 
of four different tartaric acids, differing only 
slightly in properties: the ordinary dextro- 
tartaric acid, a levo-acid, and two optically 
inactive acids—racemic acid and meso- 
tartaric acid (these last two made from the 
ordinary acid by heat). He proved that the 
optically inactive racemic acid was a mixture 
of equal quantities of the dextro- and levo- 
acids, and discovered the following methods 
by which the racemic acid could be resolved 
into its two active constituents :— 

(1) Spontaneous separation by crystalliza- 
tion.—-When the sodium ammonium race- 
mate is allowed to crystallize slowly, right- 
and left-handed crystals separate. These 
may be picked out by hand, and on regene- 
rating the acid from them, in the one case a 
dextro-acid is produced, in the other a 
levo-acid. It was this experiment that so 
delighted M. Biot, for when Pasteur showed 
it to him, he, seizing Pasteur’s hand, 
exclaimed: ‘‘ My dear child, I have all my 
life so loved this science that I can hear my 
heart beat with joy.” 








(2) Separation by means of other optically 
active substances.—For instance, cinchonine 
is an optically active base. If the cin- 
chonine racemate be fractionally crystallized, 
a more and a less soluble salt result. From 
these the regenerated acids are found to be 
optically active. 

(3) Separation by the action of living 
organisms.—If ordinary blue mould, or 
Penicillium glaucum, be allowed to grow in 
an optically inactive solution of ammonium 
racemate, it destroys only one of the tartaric 
acids present, the dextro-acid ; the solution 
therefore becomes levo-rotatory. This last 
method is of supreme physiological im- 
portance. 

Since Pasteur’s time no further methods 
of any importance have been discovered 
for the separation of these mixtures of two 
oppositely active substances. 

It was not till 1874 that the stereochemical 
explanation accounted for the existence of 
these four different tartaric acids. In 
tartaric acid there are two asymmetric 
carbon atoms: in the ordinary acid both 
these are dextro-rotatory, in the levo-acid 
they are both levo-rotatory ; in the racemic 
acid we have an equal mixture of these two ; 
and in mesotartaric acid, which Pasteur 
could not separate by any of the methods 
already mentioned, one of the carbon atoms 
is dextro- and the other levo-rotatory. 
Racemic acid is said to be externally 
compensated, mesotartaric internally com- 
pensated. In lactic acid there is only one 
asymmetric carbon atom, therefore we 
cannot have an internally compensated acid. 

Although such substances as tartaric and 
lactic acids, when obtained from natural 
sources, are optically active, yet when pro- 
duced synthetically in the laboratory they 
are always optically inactive. This, of 
course, is only natural, for just as much of 
the dextro- as the levo-compound is pro- 
duced. Why is it that in Natur2’s labora- 
tory a selective influence should be at work ? 
To this question there is at present no 
satisfactory answer. We do know this, 
however, that various living organisms, also 
ferments and enzymes, are capable of acting 
on one only of these optical isomers, and it 
is the one which occurs naturally. Yeast 
will ferment grape sugar and fruit sugar, 
but not their optical isomers. This fact is 
of great interest. All our foods nearly— 
starches, sugars, alboumens, &¢c.—are optically 
active substances, and the process of diges- 
tion is largely effected by enzymes or ferments. 
Each ferment can be compared to @ screw or 
key: a right-hand screw will not go into & 
left-hand nut; a right-handed ferment will 
not unlock a left-handed sugar, and by 
hydrolysis convert it into food that can be 
assimilated. Some readers may remember 
the man in ‘The Plattner Story,’ by Mr. 
H. G. Wells, who, by being turned round in 
four-dimensional space, came back to this 
earth as his optical isomer. If such a thing 
could happen, almost certainly that man 
would starve, for all his food would be like 
right-hand screws, incapable of fitting into 
the molecularly left-handed nuts of the 
tissue of his body. 

J. Norman COLLIE. 








M. PIERRE CURIE. 


THE tragic death on Thursday week of 
M. Pierre Curie removes one who may be 
regarded as the most widely known 
scientific man of the day—the discoverer 
of radium. This distinguished savant was 
the victim of his own imprudence in crossing 
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the Rue Dauphine, Paris, whilst that 
thoroughfare was, apparently, crowded with 
vehicles. The result is the loss to science 
of one who, in a comparatively short life 
and with nothing like the resources of well- 
equipped laboratories, had accomplished 
much, and from whom many more im- 
portant discoveries were reasonably ex- 
pected. 

. Curie was one of the few typical 
‘* plodders ”’ who have arrived at fame during 
life. He was a native of Paris, where he 
was born on May 15th, 1859, the son of @ 
medical man. Science appears to have had 
@ singular fascination for him in early youth, 
and in this his tastes were shared by his 
brother Paul. He was educated at the 
Sorbonne, and after taking various degrees, 
was appointed Chef des Travaux at the 
Ecole de Physique et de Chimie of the City 
of Paris, and in 1895 professor at the same 
school. Soon after the discovery in 1896, by 
M. Henri Becquerel, of the principle of radio- 
activity, the joint investigations of M. Curie 
and his wife—the latter had taken radio- 
activity as the subject of the thesis for her 
doctorate—resulted in the discovery of the 
new substance now universally known by the 
name of radium. This discovery was com- 
municated by M. Curie to the French 
Académie des Sciences in March, 1903, and 
on the following June 19th a demonstration 
of it was given by him at the Royal 
Institution in London. 

It is not necessary to enter into details 
concerning this great discovery, the far- 
reaching importance of which has not 
yet been grasped by the lay mind. The 
announcement at any rate did not meet 
with the usual fate of discoveries, for its 
magnitude was immediately recognized 
by scientific men all over the world. 
Both M. Curie and his wife (a daughter 
of Prof. Sklodowski, of Warsaw) have 
been the recipients of various honours in 
connexion with radium. In 1903 they 
were awarded the Davy Medal by the 
Royal Society, and in the same year they 
shared with M. Henri Becquerel the 
Nobel Prize ; and on July 31st of last year 
M. Curie was elected to the French Académie 
des Sciences in the place of the engineer 
Potier. 

M. Curie’s death at a comparatively early 
stage of his scientific researches is a calamity, 
for he announced to one of his friends only 
a few weeks ago that he was in the way of 
discovering the “‘ production plus pratique 
et plus abondante du radium, qu’il avait déja 
retrouvé en minimes quantités dans certaines 
eaux de source.”” But the investigations of 
M. and Madame Curie will doubtless be 
continued by the surviving partner in the 
work. M. Curie was of a singularly 
retiring nature, and the Parisian inter- 
viewers found him a poor victim for 
“copy”: reticent on most subjects, he 
could scarcely be persuaded to say a 
word respecting the great discovery 
which will always be associated with his 
name. His scientific writings have been 
entirely confined to articles in the Comptes 
Rendus of the Académie des Sciences, to the 
Journal de Physique, and to the Annales de 














Physique et Chimie. W. R. 
SOCIETIES. 
Society or AntiquaRies. — April 5. — Lord 


Avebury, President, in the chair.—Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope read a note on the brass of Sir 
Hugh Hastings in Elsing Church, Norfolk, in 
which he demonstrated that the small shields, 


now lost, belonging to some of the side figures, 
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and hitherto conjectured to have been of enamelled 
copper, had actually been of coloured glass. He 
also showed that the tracery of the canopy, and 
the places for the missing shields referred to, and 
for four other shields in the upper part of the 
memorial, were yet filled with the white plaster or 
gesso cement for attaching the glass, and that in 
one of the openings of the canopy the glass decora- 
tion actually remained in place. No other brass 
was at present known which had been so orna- 
mented, but Mr. Hope thought it not improbable 
that the shields that once adorned the dress of 
Margaret de Camoys on her brass at Trotton, 
Sussex, were also originally of glass, and not 
enamel.—Mr. F. G. Hilton Price exhibited a two- 
handed sword of the sixteenth century lately found 
in Kingsway, and a Viking sword recovered from 
the Thames at Wandsworth.—Mr. J. W. Garnham 
exhibited a finer and more perfect example of a 
Viking sword found in the Thames at Vauxhall.— 
Mr. Worthington G. Smith communicated a note 
on the illuminated title-pages of the earliest 
Dunstable parish register, executed about 1600, 
facsimiles of which he also exhibited.—Mr. Hamon 
le Strange exhibited a flint implement of the 
Neolithic riod, probably a pick, found at 
Heacham, Norfolk, during the building of a new 
schoolhouse.—Mr. John Acland exhibited a Roman 
ivory sword-hilt of unusual form, lately discovered 
at Dorchester, Dorset. 

April 23 (St. George’s Day).—Annual Meeting. — 
Viscount Dillon, V.P., in the chair.—Messrs. R. 
Garraway Rice and Herbert Jones were appointed 
scrutators of the ballot.—Owing to the unavoidable 
absence abroad of the President, the Secretary 
read for him his annual address, which contained 
the usual notices of deceased Fellows, and passed 
in review the chief incidents connected with the 
Society, and the more important archeological 
investigations and discoveries during the year.— 
On the motion of Sir E. W. Brabrook, seconded 
by Sir Richard Holmes, it was unanimously re- 
solved : ‘‘ That the best thanks of the meeting be 
?~ to the President for his address, and that he 

requested to allow it to be printed.” —The 
following were declared duly elected President, 
Council, and officers of the Society for the ensuing 
ear: President, Lord Avebury ; Vice- Presidents, 
iscount Dillon, Sir Henry H. Howorth, and Sir 
Edward M. Thompson; Treasurer, Mr. Philip 
Norman; Director, Mr. F. G. Hilton Price; 
Secretary, Mr. C. H. Read; Lord Balcarres, Sir 
Edward W. Brabrook, Sir Owen Roberts, and 
Messrs. J. Willis Clark, H. L. Cust, J. W. 
Willis-Bund, W. Dale, G. E. Fox, Everard Green, 
Hubert Hall, A. G. Hill, C. R. Peers, A. B. 
Skinner, and H. R. Tedder. 





British ARCHHOLOGICAL AssocraTION. —April 
18.—Mr. C. H. Compton, V.P., in the chair.—An 
exhibition of Samian ware and a flint arrowhead, 
discovered in a wood near Chislehurst, was made 
by Mr. Nichols. — Mr. R. H. Forster, Hon. 

reasurer, read a paper on ‘The Tenth Iter of 
Antoninus and the Roman Stations in the North 
of England.’ He said that the course of the Tenth 
Iter, from Mediolanum, through Manchester and 
Ribchester, as far as Overborough, has been 
generally agreed upon; but the positions of the 
intervening stations have been the subjects of much 
speculation. Mr. Watkins (‘Roman Lancashire’) 
continues the route northwards, making Borrow 
Bridge, Alone; Kirby Thore, Galava; and 
Whitley Castle, Glanoventa, the terminus of the 
iter; but this is not satisfactory, as Whitley Castle 
is not a likely terminus, and a comparison of the 
distances given in Iter II. and Iter V. shows that 
Kirby Thore was Bravonace—probably the same 
as the Braboniacum of the ‘ Notitia.’ Old Carlisle, 
near Wigton, has been suggested ; but it is hard to 
fit the intervening stations to known Roman sites. 
A more likely place is Ravenglass, which was an 
important post up to medieval times; and if 
Ravenglass be Glanoventa, Ambleside will be 
Galava; Watercrook, near Kendal, Alio; and 
Overborough, Galacum, the respective distances 
corresponding with fair accuracy, if the route from 
Overborough be taken due west till the road from 
Lancaster to Watercrook is joined. Assumin 
that the Glanoventa, Alio, and Bremetonacum o 
the ‘Itinerary’ are the Glannibanta, Alone, and 
Bremetenracum of the ‘ Notitia,’ we get three of 
the stations per lineam valli in a definite order ; 
and it is possible to connect this linea with 





the linea from 


unum to Amboglanna, if we 
take into account the duties of the garrison of the 
north of England, which, at the date of the 


‘ Notitia,’ been largely reduced. The wall 
across South N Be well we was fully garrisoned, 
but North Cumberland seems to have been strongly 
held—in fact, rather policed than garrisoned. The 
prime necessity in the West was the protection of 
the Cumberland coast from raids by the Picts and 
Scots, and most of the intervening stations must be 
sought for here. Possibly Petriana was Stanwix, 
beside Carlisle, and the Ala Petriana may also have 
garrisoned Old Carlisle. Aballaba is identified 
with Papcastle, and the four remaining stations 
probably lie on the coast, viz., Congavata at Mall- 
ray; Axelodunum at Maryport; Gabrosentis at 
Burrow Walls, near Workington ; and Tunnocelum 
at Moresby, near Whitehaven, where a small 
natural harbour formerly existed. Olenacum and 
Virosidum remain, and these, if the linea is con- 
tinued, should be south of Ribchester—possibly at 
Wilderspool, near Warrington, and Brough, near 
Buxton. This arrangement suggests that a large 
part of the reduced garrison of Britain was em- 
ployed in watching the hill tribes of the central 
mountain chain, and that the troops included in 
the second section of the ‘ Notitia’ list guarded 
the eastern and northern valleys, especially as we 
get a linea of Lavatre (Bowes), Verterz (Brough), 
and Braboniacum (Kirby Thore). Presidium may 
have been Brough on the Humber; Danum has 
been identified with Doncaster ; and Morbium may 
be placed at Templeborough. Placing Arbeia at 
Almondbury, Dictis at Ilkley, and Concangium 
at Bainbridge, near Askrigg, we come to the linea 
mentioned. Longovicum seems to be Lanchester, 
in Durham ; and the intervening stations of Maglova 
and Mage may possibly be found at Whitley 
Castle, near Alston, and Old Town, in Allendale. 
If the last station, Derventio, were Ebchester, the 
linea would end only fifteen miles from Segedunum, 
where the iter per lineam valli section begins ; but 
this would involve a change of name, and perhaps 
Derventio is an outlying station on the Yorkshire 
Derwent. The paper was accompanied by maps 
and other illustrations.—An interesting discussion 
followed, in which the Chairman, Mr. Emanuel 
Green, Mr. Edmonds, Mr. C. J. Williams, and 
others took part. 





Roya Noumismatic.—April 19.—Dr. Codrington 
in the chair.—Mr. Hilton Price exhibited a noble 
of Henry V. of his last coinage, having for mint- 
mark a perforated cross. Above the king’s wrist 
is an annulet, and below ita mullet ; and on the 
reverse a quatrefoil in the first quarter ef the cross, 
and a trefoil in the last.—Dr. J. Keer showed a 
plated clip half-crown of Charles I. struck at 
the Tower Mint.—Mr. F. A. Walters exhibited a 
large brass of Antoninus Pius with reverse type 
‘‘Letitia,” and a second brass of the same 
emperor with a seated figure of Britannia. These 
coins, with others of the same period, were found 
recently near London. Mr. Walters also read a 
paper on the coinage of Henry V., in which, after 
stating that the new coinage of the last year of 
Henry IV. was probably still in progress at his 
death, he suggested that, in order to avoid delay, 
his dies were made available for his successor by 
the simple process of punching them with a 
mullet (one of the marks of Henry V.). The paper 
dealt with the several issues of this reign, which 
were classified in their chronological order on fairly 
certain internal evidence. The adoption of special 
marks, such as the mullet, the broken annulet, and 
the complete annulet, was dealt with at some 
length, and a particular significance, not hitherto 
attached to them, was proposed for their occur- 
rence. 





SratistTicaL.—A pril 24.—A paper on ‘ Dealings 
in Futures in the Cotton Market,’ by Prof. S. J. 
Chapman and Mr. Douglas Knoop, was read. 





ZooLocicaL.— April 10.—Mr. Herbert Druce, 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr. F, E. Beddard exhibited 
a partially dissected specimen of the scincoid 
lizard, Trachysaurus rugosus, to show the existence 
in that ies of abdominal ribs.—Mr. R. I. 
Pocock exhibited the skull of a horse showing pre- 
orbital pits.—Mr. C. Tate Regan read a paper 
dealing with the freshwater fishes of the island of 
Trinidad, chiefly based on a collection made by Mr. 
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Lechmere Guppy, jun., and presented by him to 
the British Museum.—The Secretary read a com- 
munication from Prof. J. A. Thomson and Mr. 
W. D. Henderson, which contained an account of 
the collection of Alcyonarians made by Mr. Cyril 
Crossland at Zanzibar in 1901-2.—A paper from 
Dr. J. F. Gemmill treated of ‘Cyclopia in Osseous 
Fishes,’ as observed by him in several advanced 
trout embryos.—A second paper by Dr. Gemmill 
contained —— of cases of supernumerary 
eyes, and local deficiency and reduplication of the 
notochord, in trout pom at communication 
from Mr. P. I. Lathy contained descriptions of 
three new varieties of butterflies of the genus 
Heliconius. 





InsTITUTION oF Civ ENGINEERS.—April 24.— 
Annual Meeting.—Sir Alexander Binnie, President, 
in the chair.—The ballot for the election of officers 
was declared as follows: President, Sir Alexander 
B. W. Kennedy; Vice - Presidents, Mr. W. R. 
Galbraith, Mr. W. Matthews, Sir E. Leader 
Williams, and Mr. J. C. Inglis; Other Members of 
Council, Lieut.-Col. W. P. Anderson, Mr. B. Hall 
Blyth, Mr. J. Benton, Mr. C. A. Brereton, Mr. R. 
Elliot-Cooper, Col. R. E. B. Crompton, Mr. J. 
Davis, Dr. G. F. Deacon, Dr. Francis Elgar, Mr. 
M. Fitzmaurice, Mr. R. A. Hadfield, Mr. G. H. 
Hill, Mr. Walter Hunter, Mr. J. H. Johns, Mr. 
G. R. Jebb, Sir William T. Lewis, Sir George 
Livesey, Mr. A. G. Lyster, Sir Andrew Noble, 
The Hon. C. A. Parsons, Mr. A. Ross, Mr. A. 
Siemens, Mr. J. Strain, Sir John I. Thornycroft, 
Prof. W. C. Unwin, and Mr. A. F. Yarrow. 





Farapay.—April 10.—Prof. A. K. Huntington 
in the chair.—Mr. F. W. Harbord communi- 
cated papers by Messrs. Keller, Stassarfo, and 
Gin. The paper by M. C. A. Keller was 
entitled ‘ Electrothermics of Iron and Steel’ ; that 
by Cav. M. E. Stassano, ‘Note on the Rotating 
Electric Steel Furnace in the Artillery Construc- 
tion Works, Turin’; and that by M. Gustave 
Gin, ‘Note on Recent Developments in the Gin 
Electric Steel Furnace.’—A paper by Mr. H. S. 
Coleman, entitled ‘ Notes on the Cleaning of Work 
by means of the Electric Current,’ was communi- 
cated by Dr. F. Mollwo Perkin. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
. Institute of Actuaries, 5.—' Reversi Secu - 
ments,’ Mr. C. R. V. Coutts. —T napetarene 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘Ivory,’ Lecture II., Mr. A. Maskell. 


r ure.) 
. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Greek Classical D 

rt,’ Lecture II., Prof. G. Baldwin howe. roe eases 
— Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘Social Conditions in Australia,’ Hon. 


. @. Jenkins. 

— Royal Institution, 5.—Annual Meeting. 

— “Zoological, 8.30.—‘ Additional Notes on Anthropoid Apes,’ 
Hon. Walter Rothschild ; ‘On Mammals collected in South- 
West Austral: by Mr. W. E. Balston, Mr. Oldfield 
Thomas ; ‘On the Lepidoptera collected during the Recent 

Expedition to Tibet,’ Mr. H. J.Elwes and Sir G. Hampson. 
Archmological Institute, 4.—‘Notes on Fonts,’ Mr. A. Fryer; 
~ ———- in Hayling Island,’ Mr. Talfourd Ely. 


intomological, 8. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘Unsolved Problems in 
be we ey AN Mr. R. A. Hadfield, (James Forrest Lecture.) 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘Submarine Signalling,’ Mr. J. B. Millet. 
Tavrs. Royal, 4.30. 
— Ro Institution, 5.—‘The Digestive Tract in Birds and 
u ‘am. . fs. " J. > ae a 
- innean, 8.— urn scussion on ‘ Origin o' mn 
Chemical, Rela’ tween A bsorptia 


Wen. 


2 





rms.” 
, 8.30.—'The tion ion Spectra 
and Chemical Constitution: Part V, The Isonitroso Com- 
nds,’ Messrs. E. C. C. Baly, E. G. Marsden, and A. W. 
tewart ; ‘The Action of Tribromopropane on the Sodium 
Derivative of Ethyl Malonate, Part II.,’ Messrs. H. 
Perkin, jun., and J. monsen ; ‘ Brazilin and Hematoxy- 
lin: Part VII. ‘Some Derivatives of Brazilein,’ Messrs. P. 
Engels and W. H. Perkin, jun.; ‘Pipitzahoic Acid,’ Mr. 

J. M. Sanders ; and other Papers. 
— Society of Antiquaries, 8.30.—‘An Alabaster Figure of St. 
Geo! Dragon,’ Mr. C. H. Vowell; ‘Excavations at 


eat. 
— Ro Institution, 9.—‘The Steam Turbine on Land and at 
* Hon. C. Pai 8 


. C. A. Parsons. 
Sat. Royal Institutien, 3.—‘ English Furniture in 
Centany,” Lecture IL, Prof. Cc, Waldstein. Cane 








Science Gossip. 


Tue Council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers have made the following awards 
for papers read and discussed before the 
Institution during the past session : a Telford 
Gold Medal to Mr. J. A. Saner, a Watt Gold 
Medal to Mr. G. G. Stoney, and a George 
Stephenson Gold Medal to Dr. T. E. Stanton ; 
Telford Premiums to Mr. Leonard Bairstow, 
Mr. H. S. Bidwell, Mr. J. J. Webster, Mr. 
Cathcart W. Methven, Mr. H. A. Mavor, and 





Sir Frederick R. Upcott; and a Manby 
Premium to Mr. D. E. Lloyd-Davies. The 
presentation of these awards, together with 
those for papers which have not been subject 
to discussion, will take place at the inaugural 
meeting of next session. 

THE distinguished physician Dr. Ludwig 
Kleinwiachter, whose death is announced 
from Vienna, was born in 1839, in Prague, 
where he studied, and subsequently was 
appointed lecturer at the University. He 
accepted a call to Innsbruck in 1878, but 
his liberal views brought him into conflict 
with the clericals ; he resigned in 1881, and 
was never able to obtain another academic 
post, owing to the charges of free thought 
brought against him. He therefore took a 
medical practice at Czernowitz, in Austrian 
Galicia, where he died. He was a contributor 
of valuable articles to various encyclopedias, 
and the author of some important medical 


works, among them ‘Grundriss der 
Geburtshiilfe’ and a ‘Lehrbuch der 
Hebammenkunst.’ 


Pror. J. G. Hacen, §8.J., Director of the 
Georgetown College Observatory, Wash- 
ington, has been appointed to the Director- 
ship of the Vatican Observatory at Rome. 


THE moon will be full at 2h. 10m. (Green- 
wich time) on the afternoon of the 8th prox., 
and new at 8h. lm. on the morning of the 
23rd. She will be in perigee on the evening 
of the 8th. The planet Mercury will be at 
greatest western elongation from the sun on 
the 3rd, and be visible in the morning during 
the first half of the month, situated in the 
constellation Pisces. Venus moves during 
May from Taurus into Gemini, and sets later 
each evening; she will be near 8 Tauri on 
the 18th and 19th, and in conjunction with 
the moon on the 25th. Mars (now a faint 
object) will be in conjunction with Venus 
on the 6th, and very near 8 Tauri on the 
29th and 30th. Jupiter is also in the con- 
stellation Taurus—to the east of Venus 
until the 11th, and to the west of her after- 
wards. Saturn is in the eastern part of 
Aquarius, and rises earlier each morning. 

Ross’s comet (c, 1906) is now very near 
the Pleiades, and still moving in a north- 
easterly direction; but its brightness is 
only about the seventh part of what it was 
at the time of discovery. 

MapAME CERASKI, in her examination of 
photographic plates taken by M. Blajko at 
the Moscow Observatory, has detected two 
new variable stars, which will be reckoned as 
var. 34, 1906, Camelopardalis and var. 35, 
1906, Persei respectively. The first of these 
when brightest exceeds the tenth magnitude, 
the second only the eleventh; both sink 
below 124 when faintest. 








FINE ARTS 


—~— 


THE NEW GALLERY. 


MorE completely than the Academy, 
which has ever maintained a close touch 
with the outside public, the New Gallery is 
the typical West-End exhibition, and by it 
the average aristocrat’s taste in art may 
reasonably be judged. Show me the pic- 
tures you like, and I will tell you what you 
are. The present exhibition displays more 
markedly than its predecessors that the 
result of this relative exclusiveness is a 
show which is less amusing than the Academy 
on other than artistic grounds, and offers 
much less display of downright philistine 
capacity, but hardly anything in the way of 
more refined beauty or more subtle quality to 





compensate for these deficiencies. A watered- 
down Academy is what the New Gallery has 
become, and one is tempted to describe 
aristocratic taste in art as the same as that 
of the large public, but in more languid 
degree. 

The work of Mr. Edward Stott in what 
was probably his best period used to offer, 
& few years back, some excuse for the bring- 
ing together of a collection of pictures in 
other respects nearly a duplicate of the 
larger show at Burlington House ; and in one 
exhibition the inclusion of several first-rate 
pictures by the sturdiest of painters of out- 
door rustic subjects inspired the hope that 
the directors had recognized in Mr. James 
Charles a more than adequate successor to 
Mr. Stott. Neither of these excuses now 
remains, for Mr. Stott has been picked off 
by the Royal Academy, and Mr. Charles 
apparently dropped as not attractive to the 
fastidious New Gallery public. There re- 
mains, indeed, little here that is not likely 
to be found better in the Academy, save the 
very real technical beauty of Mr. Southall’s 
ill-conceived and unconvincing picture of 
The Daughter of Herodias. For some pur- 
poses Mr. Southall has an admirable under- 
standing of the art of putting on paint. 
Certain passages in the drapery of the 
principal figure and in the still life in the 
foreground could hardly be bettered; but 
he has used these great executive gifts to 
make a mere simulacrum of a picture, 
without dramatic sense or real attempt at 
characterization. 

Among the sculpture, it is true, there are 
three works by Mr. Tweed, and two of them 
are probably as good as he has yet shown— 
the Mrs. Gervase Beckett by means of a certain 
refinement of modelling and nice observance 
of values, while the Latona, an ugly type of 
flabby humanity, is saved by a rather 
sculpturesque and simple pose. These, 
however, stand out mainly because of the 
commonplaceness of the other exhibits, or 
rather would so stand out but for the tran- 
scendent superiority of one work, by com- 
parison with which all the other sculpture 
seems much on a level. Mr. Alexander 
Fisher’s little mirror-frame is a gem of beauty. 
The figure, good as it is, is perhaps hardly 
sufficiently fine for its setting, if one may 
make a word French by putting it into 
italics ; but with this reservation the whole 
is delightful, nor can one praise enough the 
sanity of taste that offers us in a work of 
this severity a passage so “ pretty” (there 
is no other word for it) as the pierced spray 
at the top. By it the work seems to fall 
into line with the frankly festive manner of 
nature’s own ornament, and is saved from 
the pedantic bareness that attacks modern 
efforts at purity of style. The pious thing 
to do with a work of art so daintily classic 
would be solemnly to bury it, say at Bosco 
Trecase, as some set-off to the obligations 
the soil has laid us under in preserving the 
beauties of Pompeii. 

It would be well before leaving the Central 
Hall to express, in the public interest, the 
hope that there are no heads of departments 
so simple as to take seriously Mr. Natorp’s 
projects for damaging Hyde Park Corner: 
if that be clearly understood, there is no 
harm in them. In view of the fact that 
miniature painting is an art that is exten- 
sively patronized, we may also point out 
that Mr. Charles Gere is an artist on another 
plane from its ordinary practitioners. A 
large collection of typical Parisian exhibition 
jewellery is shown by M. Gaillard. Similar 
to, but not quite so good as, the best work 
of Lalique, it tells the same story of a flavour 
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of artistry cone | about the workman’s 
execution when the designer is entirely 
innocent of: art. 

There is not much that need detain the 
visitor when, to inspect the oil paintings, he 
begins with the small South Room. One 
sees Mr. Tuke dealing with a nude female 
figure, and forcing it to assume the character- 
istics of the bony, angular anatomies he has 
been studying so long in his pictures of boys 
bathing. Mr. Thorne-Waite has a land- 
scape in imitation of the Early English 
School which looks very thin beside the 
sturdy sincerity of a moderate example of 
Mr. James Aumonier’s art. Mr. John Reid 
would be one of the best painters here if 
only he would forgo his ill-designed fore- 
ground figures ; while there is some accom- 
plishment in the Francesca of Mr. Arthur 
Hacker, an unfortunate painter who has 
been unreasonably reviled for his worst 
pictures by a generation of critics old enough 
to remember his very serious and painter- 
like ‘ Death of Pelagia.’ 

About the blazing sunlight of Mr. Sargent’s 
sandpit full of goats, in the West Room, 
hangs something of the hot, rank smell 
which must have assailed the painter when 
he sketched it, and which is perhaps the 
real excuse for its summary execution. If 
he would push such works to the pitch of 
intensity of his best portraits, here is a 
branch of art in which he might do great 
things. There is a temptation to approach 
such travel-subjects in the unattractive 
spirit of the globe-trotter, as in the Geth- 
semane on the opposite wall, which might 
almost be used, title and all, as an advertise- 
ment for ‘‘ Cook’s.’’ His other works here 
are somewhat photographic, save for a 
rather more intimate touch in the head of 
Padre Albera. 

It would ill become a reviewer of London 
picture galleries to be other than grateful 
to Mr. George Henry for his efforts at brighten- 
ing up, as a place of artistic entertainment, 
almost every exhibition held here in the 
last few years. His success does not mark 
his talent out as pre-eminently that of the 
portrait-painter, for the more serious walks 
of whose profession less immediate attrac- 
tiveness of pigment is required, with an art 
that bears longer acquaintance. But the 
studies (mostly of the same rather attractive 
lady) with which he glibly adorns our 
exhibitions tell of the natural decorator, 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that between 
whiles he will give himself that practice in 
more constructive design that would qualify 
him to seize the occasion (if occasion should 
arise) of painting the foyers and banqueting 
halls of the future with the simple gaiety of 
colour of his Summer Morn. Mr. Austen 
Brown’s Meadow Flowers is in a similar 
vein by a man of much ability who has never 
really found his genre. (How can they find 
it, these poor decorators, if there is no decora- 
tion to do?) Among his figure subjects it 
is a more than usually charming example of 
a man whose besetting sin is an occasional 
relapse into Barbizonics such as his Hay- 
maker. Mr. Max Bohm is apparently a 
follower of Mr. Austen Brown. 

Mr. Brangwyn has more completely than 
any of these men that faculty of seeing his 
subject in terms of his material which is at 
the root of modern facility in painting. Mr. 
Edgar Barclay is interesting as a contrast 
belonging to a generation of painters whom 
the Brangwyns and Henrys are to replace. 
When such a style is extinct we shall see 
that its exponents possessed qualities it was 
folly to let slip. Mr. Barclay’s picture Phyllis 
tn the Hazels is slightly, but jarringly out of 














harmony in colour, but has a poetical inten- 
tion modestly subordinated to natural truth, 
and one the full limits of which are not 
exhaustively comprehended at the first 
glance. In a word, it dates from a time 
when a painting was intended to be a pos- 
session, not a passing sensation. This is 
not to deny that in the complex, though 
immediate relation of part with part of Mr. 
Brangwyn’s picture there is a good deal to 
interest the beholder; but there is much 
also which is haphazard and sloppy, and 
which, in a picture where every object 
appears a good deal more than the size of 
life, is not a little offensive, as though it 
were an_ intentional insult to the art of 
delicate delineation that was formerly con- 
sidered necessary to a fine painting. It was 
in an art miliew where this delineation had 
become a thing of science rather than of 
beauty, and where pursuit of the thing painted 
had produced disregard of the materials with 
which painting was done, that this art was 
bred. Any painting founded on right use of 
the pigments seems beautiful by comparison 
with the scientific realism that in various 
forms has encumbered our painting so long ; 
but the acceptance, by a man with the ambi- 
tion of beautiful paint, of such coarse work 
as this will, it is to be hoped, be impossible 
in another ten years, when artists begin to 
realize their whereabouts. Such a picture 
as this of Mr. Brangwyn, which in its way 
displays the hand of a master, will then date 
itself with absolute certainty. Mr. East in 
his balancing of qualities seems nearer the 
notion of where good painting lies, but his 
very moderation and many-sidedness seem 
to stand in his way. We have the feeling 
with him that he is not being unreservedly 
himself ; and the want of a certain hearty 
abandonment to his convictions robs his 
clear-sightedness of its full effect. Very 
generally in English exhibitions the same 
phenomenon is to be observed. The tradi- 
tion of good painting—somewhat stale, 
perhaps—was broken some time back by a 
mania for realistic impressionist inquiry 
into the truth of natural appearances, almost 
without any consideration of the means 
whereby these might be realized in a manner 
harmonious with the essential nature of pig- 
ments. This fashion has been broken 
largely by sensational painters—men ab- 
sorbed not in the beauty of their material, 
but in the attempt, by conventionally exploit- 
ing its possibilities, to outshine the impres- 
sionist with all his science. Now that these, 
certainly the more workmanlike class of 
painter, have won their battle, we may hope 
the more intelligent of them will devote them- 
selves to the culture of a more complete and 
perfect art. In landscape an admirable sample 
of such sensationalism is Mr. Peppercorn, who 
is particularly well represented here. Literal 
truthfulness without a feeling for the 
structure of paint cannot stand beside this 
sort of thing ; but to say that sound structure 
in paint cannot stand the burden of greater 
truthfulness than this were to deny all the 
masterpieces of art. 


It is always the duty of the critic to cast 
about for modest merit in obscure corners. 
Three examples of this sort, at any rate, 
reward the diligent. In the balcony a little 
portrait, Mrs. Falcon, by Mrs. Gertrude 
Massey, is not so technically accomplished 
as at first sight it appears, but is well-directed, 
sound work. Ridiculously skied, Mr. Duff’s 
sheep picture, The Hillside, shows him at 
that charming moment when hard study of 
his special subject is just about to bring him 
its reward of easy, confident handling, in an 
imaginative way, of material all his own. 








The sheep in full fleece, like the housings of 
medizval chargers, are vastly different im 
characterization from those of the ordinary 
painter, and the picture altogether is worth 
a dozen of the pretentious nullities that 
encumber most of the line. Denis Bindon: 
Ayres, Esq., by Mr. Edwin Smith, is a good 
bust, intimately observed and confidently 
handled. 








SALES. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE sold on the 2lst inst. the 
following pictures: Sam Bough, Newhaven, 693/. 
T. S. per, Canterbury Meadows, Cows and 
Sheep near a Stream, Evening, 294/.; Early 
Morning, Cattle, Sheep, and Goats in a Pasture, 
162/.; Two Cows and Four Sheep in a Pasture,. 
120/.; J. F. Herring, A Farmyard, Winter, with 
horses, pigs, duck, and pigeons, 105/. B. W. 
Leader, The Haymakers, 110/. W. Miiller, Athens, 
115/. Drawing by Birket Foster, A Landscape,. 
with cattle in a powl, 52/, 

The same firm sold on the 23rd inst. the fol- 
lowing Drawings: Burne-Jones, Lucretia, 357/. 
Millais, The Town Crier, 68/. Picture by H. 
Fantin-Latour, Portrait of the Artist, in dark- 
dress, 262/. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


THE private view at the Royal Academy 
is fixed for next Friday. 

At Messrs. Graves & Co.’s Galleries Mr: 
Baragwanath King has a private view to-day 
of water-colour drawings of Ireland. He 
has traversed the ground covered by the 
King on his last trip. 

Ar the Mendoza Gallery water-colour 
drawings by Mr. C. E. Brittan are on view. 


At Clifford’s Gallery, 21, Haymarket, 
there is an exhibition of water-colours, 
pastels, and etchings by Mrs. F. M. Unwin 
and Miss A. M. Bauerlé, entitled ‘ Dream 
Children and Real Children.’ 


THE Viking Club have on view to-day an 
exhibition of water-colour drawings and. 
sketches of scenery and antiquities in Orkney, 
Shetland, Scotland, and Sweden, by the late 
Sir Henry Dryden, in the King’s Weigh 
House Rooms, Thomas Street, Grosvenor 
Square. 


Tue Annual Report as to the National 
Gallery, School of Art, Museum of Anti- 
quities, &c., in Scotland has just been pub- 
lished as a Parliamentary Paper (price 2d.). 

THE daily press has already extracted 
from the Second Report of the Nationak 
Art-Collections Fund the details of the 
purchase of the “‘ Rokeby” Velasquez. The 
Report publishes an admirable article on the 
picture by Mr. Claude Phillips, and a repro- 
duction of it from The Burlington Magazine. 
It was sold, it appears, under order of the 
Court of Chancery, for 30,500/., and eventu- 
ally passed into the hands of Messrs. T. Agnew 
& Sons, from whom it was purchased for 
45,0001., and handed over to the Trustees of 
the National Gallery on March 14th last. 
The Committee came to the conclusion that 
the price asked was justified, depending on 
information voluntarily furnished by Messrs. 
Agnew, which is described as “of a con- 
fidential nature.”’ 

Works secured for the nation in 1905 by 
the Fund (which we heartily congratulate on 
the effective part it already has taken in 
preserving art treasures for this country) are 
Whistler’s ‘ Nocturne in Blue and Silver’ of 
old Battersea Bridge, now at the Tate Gal- 
lery, and the subject of attack by Ruskin in 
‘Fors Clavigera’; an oil painting by J. S 


Cotman, presented to the National Gallery 
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of Scotland in August last; and drawings 
by Jacopo Francia and Timoteo Viti, Anglo- 
Saxon jewellery, glass, pottery, &c., all pre- 
sented to the British Museum. The Fund 
also contributed towards the purchase of a 
Rhodian-ware jug for the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The total membership was 605 at 
the end of last year. 


THE frontispiece of the May number of 
The Burlington Magazine is a photogravure 
of the picture called ‘ The Lovers’ at Buck- 
ingham Palace; Mr. Lionel Cust and Mr. 
Herbert Cook contribute articles about the 
picture, the former supporting its attribution 
to Titian, and the latter ascribing it to Paris 
Bordone. Mr. H. Yates Thompson con- 
tributes, under the title of ‘The Romance 
of a Book,’ a short account of the second 
volume of Josephus lately presented to the 
National Library of France. Prof. C. J. 
Holmes begins a series of articles on ‘ The 
Development of Rembrandt as an Etcher,’ 
dealing this month with the etchings of 
1628-30. Under the title of ‘Art in 
Georgian England’ the exhibition of eigh- 
teenth-century portraits at Oxford is dealt 
with by Sir Walter Armstrong; and the 
exhibition at the Whitechapel Art Gallery 
is also reviewed. Sir Richard Holmes’s 
fourth article on the English miniature 
painters deals with Peter Oliver and John 
Hoskins. Mr. Lawrence Weaver writes on 
“Lead Portrait Statues,’ and Mr. H. P. 
Mitchell on an altar cross and candlesticks 
which are said to have been made by Valerio 
Belli for Francis I. Mr. Roger Fry publishes 
pictures by Goya, Nicholas Maes, and 
Lorenzo Lotto recently acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York. An 
article on the forthcoming sales of engravings 
in Germany shows that they will this year 
be of unusual importance. 


THE death, in his seventy-third year, is 
announced from Berlin of Prof. Fritz Sturm, 
the well-known landscape and marine painter. 
He began life as a house painter, and was a 
sailor before he took to his artistic career. 


M. Pauw CHEVALLIER will sell by auction 
at the Galerie Georges Petit, on Friday next, 
the remarkably fine collection of modern 
pictures of M. Ch. Viguier, among which are 
choice examples of such artists as Besnard, 
Corot, Fantin-Latour, Harpignies, Henner, 
Jongkind, Meissonier, Monet, Pissarro, 
Renoir, Roybet, Sisley (of whom there are 
ten examples), Vollon, and Ziem. A few 
af the works have passed through other sales, 
but M. Viguier appears to have obtained the 
major portion of his collection from the 
artists themselves. With the drawings, 
pastels, and sketches, there are 94 lots. The 
‘single example of Meissonier is the portrait 
.of Madame Lebon, which was No. 21 in the 
artist’s sale. 


Rop1n’s famous statue ‘ Le Penseur’ was 
-officially inaugurated on Sunday last in front 
of the Pantheon, Paris. Its purchase and 
erection by public subscription have been 
largely due to the initiative of M. Gabriel 
Mourey, who, with M. Dujardin-Beaumetz, 
amade a speech at the ceremony. 


THE Committee of the British School at 
Rome are about to appoint a Director at 
4001. a year, who will also have the use of 
rooms, rent and service free, on the premises 
of the School in the Odescalchi Palace. 
Applications, which may be accompanied 
by testimonials, should be addressed to the 
Secretary of the School, at 22, Albemarle 
Street, not later than May 15th. 


At the Society of Arts the Cantor Lectures 
are being delivered by Mr. Alfred Maskell 
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on ‘Ivory in Commerce and in the Arts.’ 
His excellent book on ‘Ivories’ may be 
remembered. The second lecture, which 
deals with the artistic use of ivory, is to be 
delivered next Monday, and the third on 
May 7th. Tickets of admission may be 
p> aren through the members of the Society 
o ; 


The Antiquary for May will contain, 
among others, the following articles: ‘The 
Carvings at Barfreston Church ’ (illustrated), 
by the Rev. A. H. Collins ; ‘ Picts and Pets,’ 
by Mr. W. C. Mackenzie; ‘ An Illustrated 
Account of Recent Action by the Hertford- 
shire County Council under the Ancient 
Monuments Protection Acts, 1882 and 1900,’ 
by the Honorary Secretary of the East 
Hertfordshire Archeological Society ; ‘ The 
Ornaments of a Bishop’s Chapel,’ by Dr. 
James Wilson ; ‘ The London Signs and their 
Associations,’ by Mr. MacMichael; ‘ Illus- 
trated Notes on the Arms of Roscarrock 
impaling Thynne,’ by Mr. Tavenor-Perry ; 
and ‘St. William’s College, York,’ by the 
Rev. C. N. Gray. 








MUSIC 


—~>— 


THE WEEK. 


BrcustTEIn Hatt.—Joachim Quartet Con- 
cert. 


Tue first of the Joachim Quartet Concerts 
was given at Bechstein Hall on Monday 
evening. Thestatement that Dr. Joachim 
had decided to retire into private life 
would not cause any surprise, for he has 
reached an age which would fully justify 
such a step. But he has come again 
amongst us, and at this concert he was in 
splendid form ; the renderings were indeed 
remarkable for life, feeling, and the way 
in which Dr. Joachim and his worthy 
associates entered into the spirit of the 
three composers represented ; in listening 
to them one’s thoughts are of the 
music, not of the performers. First came 
Mozart’s Quartet in B flat, one of the three 
written in 1785 which caused Haydn to 
say to Mozart’s father that he considered 
his son the greatest living composer. 
Next came Beethoven’s c sharp minor 
(Op. 131), and finally Haydn’s in F (Op. 77, 
No. 2). Mozart in his later works fore- 
shadowed Beethoven, and so also did 
Haydn. In the quartet in question the 
Menuetto, with its striking variety of 
rhythm, and mélange of lights and shades, 
reminds one forcibly of his successor. 

This afternoon the first of the two addi- 
tional concerts will take place at Queen’s 
Hall. The attractive programme con- 
sists of Brahms’s Clarinet Quintet, Men- 
delssohn’s now rarely heard Octet, and 
Mozart’s Serenade in & flat for wind instru- 
ments. In addition to the Joachim 
Quartet, the following artists will take 
part in the performances: MM. Maurice 
Sons, Thomas F. Morris, A. Gibson, and 
Percy Such; and oboes, MM. W. M. 
Malsch and E. Davies; clarinets, Prof. 
Mihlfeld and Mr. M. Gomez; horns, MM. 
A. Borsdorf and H. Vandermeerschen ; 
and bassoons, MM. E. F. James and Wilfred 
James. 





Violin Recitals. 


Durine the past week three notable 
violinists have been heard. On Saturday 
Mischa Elman gave a concert at Queen’s 
Hall, and in Paganini’s Concerto in p and 
in two movements of Bach’s Suite in 
G minor proved once again that, though 
young in years, he is already a great artist. 
Dr. Joachim, though advanced in years, 
is still, and rightly, regarded as the finest 
leader of chamber music. 

On Tuesday afternoon, at the Symphony 
Concert at Queen’s Hall, Herr Kreisler 
performed the Tschaikowsky Concerto 
with extraordinary boldness and entrain. 
Mischa Elman recently, though not actu- 
ally within the past week, played the same 
work. Herr Kreisler’s intellectual grasp 
of the music is stronger, but as regards 
technique and emotional power the lad 
is already a formidable rival. 








Musical Gossip. 


At Dr. Edvard Grieg’s orchestral concert 
at Queen’s Hall on May 17th the programme 
will include Bjérnson’s ‘ Bergliot,’ recitation 
(Miss Tita Brand) with orchestral accom- 
paniment, the Pianoforte Concerto (Miss 
Johanne Stockmarr), the first ‘ Peer Gynt’ 
Suite, and three of the composer’s finest 
songs with orchestral accompaniment. At 
his chamber concert on May 24th will be 
performed the Sonata in a minor for ’cello 
(Prof. Hugo Becker) and pianoforte, and the 
Sonata in c minor (M. Johannes Wolff) for 
violin and pianoforte. Madame Emma 
Holmstrand will be the vocalist. 


Aprit 23rp was fixed for the first of the 
series of historical recitals which M. Alex- 
andre Guilmant gives every year on the 
fine organ of the Salle des Fétes of the 
Trocadéro Palace. Composers of various 
nationalities will, as usual, be represented 
in the programmes, special attention being 
paid to the works of Boély, Buxtehude, and 
Frescobaldi. In a brief notice of the first 
named in the new edition of Grove’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ his organ pieces are said to be 
‘‘ remarkable for their depth of thought and 
sincerity of intention.” A correspondence 
between Boély and Gossec on the subject 
of Catel’s treatise on harmony was published 
by the former in 1806, but Fétis says that 
““the book in the matter of style was un- 
intelligible, and no one read it.” 


On Thursday, May 17th, La Société des 
Grandes Auditions Musicales de France, of 
which Countess Greffuhle is president, will 
give at the Palais du Trocadéro the first 
performance in Paris of Sir Edward Elgar’s 
‘Dream of Gerontius’ (‘Songe de Geron- 
tius’), M. Chevillard will conduct the 
work. 


E. PoLpIni’s one-act opera ‘ Der Vagabund 
und der Prinzessin’ was produced for the 
first time (at any rate in German) at Prague 
on March 29th. The work, together with 
Cornelius’s ‘Barber of Bagdad,’ will be 
given at Covent Garden on Tuesday week. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 

— Sunda e Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 

Mox. iss EF) fi 1, 3.15, Holian Hall. 
— Joachim Committee Concert, 8, Bechstein Hall. 

Turs. Migs Florence Monteith’s Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Mr. Jan Mulder’s Concert, 8.30, Salle Erard. 
— Bach Concert, 9, Zolian Hall. 


Sux. 
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Wep. Philharmonic Concert, &, Queen's Hall. 
he ocal Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Tuers. pag Orchestra, 3, Queen's Hall. 
lle. Violette d’Athos’s Operatic Recital, 3.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Joachim Committee Concert, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
Royal Choral Society, 8, Albert Hall. 
Miss Marjorie Hayward’s Orchestral Concert, 8.15, Queen's Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 


a Covent Garden. 

Grand Morning Popular Concert, 3, Albert Hall. 
London Symphony Orchestral Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
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DRAMA 
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Pramatic Gossip. 


Ir is too early as yet to judge concerning 
the future of ‘The Bond of Ninon,’ the 
comedy of Miss Clo Graves with which Miss 
Lena Ashwell has opened the Savoy. The 
experiment is in a sense commendable, and 
the accompanying omens may be regarded 
as propitious. Indulgence is as a rule to be 
anticipated in the case of a début in manage- 
ment by a popular actress, and also in the 
effort to establish an ambitious form of 
entertainment. Before, however, the at- 
tempt to establish a class of Dumas comedy 
can succeed, it is necessary to obtain a school 
of acting which for a century has been want- 
ing. Ninon de IlEnclos is a_ tempting 
heroine, and her epoch, in the best days of 
her long life, is picturesque and splendid, 
In the piece in which she now appears she 
is in the midst of what is most brilliant 
in the Court of Louis XIV. Her ad- 
ventures are but commonplace, however, 
and her environment is without distinction. 
Ninon is provided with a _ stuttering 
lover, an innovation of doubtful ex- 
pediency and value. Her flirtation with 
him ends in her tranquil surrender of 
him to a lover in his own world — an 
incident which recalls the conduct of Peg 
Woffington in ‘Masks and Faces.’ Not 
without talent is the whole, but as drama 
it is inexpert and artificial. 

Tue run of ‘Nero’ has been suspended 
at His Majesty’s to permit of the Shak- 
spearean performances which, during the 
present as the previous season, constitute a 
deeply interesting feature of Mr. Tree’s 
management. In the light of these the 
rebuke that London does not possess a 
theatre with a Shakspearean repertory 
cannot be passed. On Monday Mr. Tree 
appeared as Caliban in ‘The Tempest,’ on 
Tuesday and Wednesday morning as Falstaff 
in the first part of ‘ King Henry IV.,’ and 
on Wednesday evening as Malvolio in 
‘ Twelfth Night.’ 

A PERFORMANCE by the Mermaid Society 
on Monday afternoon of ‘ The Bezsemenovs ’ 
of Maxim Gorky attracted to Terry’s Theatre 
a small but appreciative world. As a picture 
of Russian life among operatives the piece 
is impressive, but as drama it is verbose and 
ineffective as well as depressing. 

‘ RAFFLES,’ a four-act drama by Messrs. 
E. W. Hornung and E. Presbrey, which has 
enjoyed much success in the United States, 
will in a few days be produced at the Comedy, 
Mr. Barrie’s triple bill having been with- 
drawn. 

‘Tue Srtver Box’ is the title of a play 
by Mr. John Galsworthy which has been 
secured for the Court by the Vedrenne- 
Barker management. 

At the revival of ‘ Prunella’ at the Court 
Theatre on Monday the serenade in the 
second act was sung instead of being spoken, 
and other alterations were perceptible. 

‘THe FLOweR OF FRANCE,’ a play by 
Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy on the subject 
of Joan of Arc, has been given for copyright 
purposes at the Scala Theatre. 


TuHE Shakspeare Commemoration at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon has sec a@ very satisfac- 
tory attendance this year, though the first 
week began with the stock favourites, 
‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ ‘The Taming 
of the Shrew,’ ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Julius Cesar,’ 
‘Macbeth,’ and ‘As You Like It,’ with 
‘The Rivals’ as a Saturday night variety. 
The tour de force is expected during the second 
week, when the English Historical Cycle is 
to be presented. In spite of the colder 
weather, the proverbial nightingale sang on 
the poet’s birthday, and the town was in 
gala. The decoration of the tomb in the 
parish church assumes greater proportions 
year by year, and the luncheons and dinners 
were more than usually enthusiastic. 


‘For Lire, AND AFTER,’ an adaptation 
by Mr. George R. Sims of his novel of the 
same title, has been given at Reading. 

M. Henry Marce., Administrateur of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, has inaugurated at 
the great French library an interesting exhibi- 
tion in connexion with the tercentenary of 
Pierre Corneille’s birth. This exhibition is 
disposed in three rooms, and is based on a 
similar one arranged in 1884 to celebrate 
the second centenary of the dramatist’s 
death. There are about forty engraved 
portraits of Corneille, arrayed in the Print 
Department ; whilst in the Galerie Mazarine 
is exhibited a unique series of first and other 
editions of his various works, as well as auto- 
graph letters addressed by the poet to Pére 
Boulard and to Colbert. In the Depart- 
ment of Medals all the medals struck in 
Corneille’s honour during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries are on view. The ex- 
hibition is open to the public on Mondays 
and Thursdays. 


‘THe SPIDER AND THE FLy,’ a four-act 
drama by Messrs. Arthur Shirley and Sutton 
Vane, has been successfully produced at the 
Grand Theatre, Brighton. 

‘ARMS AND THE Mav,’ the first of Mr. 
G. B. Shaw’s works to be acted in Scandi- 
navia, had an enthusiastic reception last 
Sunday at the Theatre Royal, Copenhagen. 
Dr. Mantzius, the translator, played the part 
of Bluntschli. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—H. H. J.—A. C.—J. M. C.—E. M. 
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THE YORK LIBRARY 


A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON 
THIN PAPER. 





The volumes are printed in a handy size (63 in. by 
4} in.), on thin but opaque paper, and are simply 
and attractively bound. 

Price, in cloth, 2s. net ; in leather, 3s. net. 

‘*These books should find their way to every 
home that owns any cultivation.” 
Notes and Queries. 


The following Volumes are now ready :— 
BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, with 


an Introduction and Notes, by ANNIE RAINE ELLIS. 


BURNEY’S CECILIA. Edited by Annie 


RAINE ELLIS. 2 vols. 


BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELAN- 


CHOLY. Edited by the Rev. A. R. SHILLETO, M.A., 
with Introduction by A. H. BULLEN. 3 vols. 


CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 
MOTTEUX’S Translation, Revised. With LOCK- 
HART'S Life and Notes. 2 vols. 

COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION, 
Re CONFESSIONS OF AN INQUIRING 


COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A Series of 


Essays on Morals, Politics, and Religion. 


COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK AND 


OMNIANA. Arranged and Edited by T. ASHE, B.A. 


DRAPER’S HISTORY OF THE 
INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. A New Edition 
in 5 vols., with the Text Edited and Collated by 
GEORGE SAMPSON. 


FIELDING’S TOM JONES. 2 vols. 
GESTA ROMANORUM; or, Entertaining 


Moral Stories invented by the Monks.  Translatec 
from the Latin by the Rev. CHARLES SWAN. 
Revised Edition, by WYNNARD HOOPER, M.A. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by 
ANNA SWANWICK, LL.D. Revised Edition. With 
an Introduction and Bibliography by KARL BREUL, 
Litt.D. Ph.D. 


HAWTHORNE’S TRANSFORMATION 


(The Marble Faiin). 
JAMESON’S SHAKESPEARE’S. 


HEROINES. _ Characteristics of Women: Moral, 


Poetical, and Historical. 
LAMB’S ESSAYS. Including the 


Essays of Elia, Last Essays of Elia, and Eliana. 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, 


THE THOUGHTS OF. _ Translated by GEORGE 
LONG, M.A. Withan Essay on Marcus Aurelius by 
MATIHEW ARNOLD. 


MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. Cotton’s: 


Translation. Revised by W. C. HAZLITT. 3 vols. 


MOTLEY’S RISE OF THE DUTCH 


REPUBLIC. With a Biographical Introduction by 
MONCURE D. CONWAY. 3 vols. 


PASCAL’S THOUGHTS. Translated’ 
from the Text of M. AUGUSTE MOLINIER by C. 
KEGAN PAUE. Third Edition. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated, with 


Notes and a Life, by AUBREY STEWART, M.A., and’ 
GEORGE LONG, M.A. Vol. L 


SWIFTS GULLIVERS TRAVELS.. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. R. 
DENNIS, with Facsimiles of the original Illustrations. 


SWIFTS JOURNAL TO STELLA. 


— with Introduction and Notes, by F. RYLAND, 


ARTHUR YOUNG'S TRAVELS IN 
FRANCE DURING THE YEARS 1787, 1788, and 
1789. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by M.. 
BETHAM EDWARDS. 





London : 
GEORGE BELL & SONS, Portugal Street,. 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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